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come of negotiations for a cease-fire in Korea until the United 

Nations were in a stronger military position there—has unfortun- 
ately been fully justified. And the same point applies even more forcibly 
to the general diplomatic and strategic scene. There can be little hope of 
a settlement between the Communist and non-Communist parts of the 
world so long as the latter is so much inferior to the former in mobilised 
manpower and many forms of warlike equipment. 


T= opinion which we expressed last month—that nothing would 


Commonwealth and U.S.A. Out of Step 


HERE can, moreover, be little hope of survival for the Western world 

if the Commonwealth and the United States pursue divergent policies 
behind a fagade of unity. Our first two articles this month are devoted to 
this theme, and they suggest very strongly that our Government has not 
been giving the United States enough support over Korea. 

The Labour Party has an instinctive tendency to dislike and distrust the 
Americans. It has, too, a traditional complex about “ imperialism.” 
These two together have produced a mood which is exceedingly dangerous 
and which the Prime Minister and his colleagues should be fighting against 
for all they are worth—always supposing that they are free from it them- 
selves. Many, not to say most, Socialist M.P.s, and large numbers of 
their supporters in the country, are under the impression that the Amer- 
icans are “trespassing” in Korea, and that the Chinese are merely 
standing up for their rights. This leads to the feeling that our troops in 
Korea are risking and losing their lives for a bad cause, and that, unless 
we are careful, the Americans will “‘ drag us into war” (meaning a 
general war. 
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The Danger of Drift 


BY in fact the danger is not that we shall be dragged into war by our 
Allies, but that we shall all drift into war disunited and unprepared. 
Conservatives should not shrink from stressing the analogy between what 
is happening (and not happening) now and the fatal uncertainty of our 
foreign policy, and inadequacy of our defence preparations, in the 
*thirties. When our very existence is threatened, we cannot afford to pro- 
ceed from one shoddy political compromise to another: our leaders 
must stir themselves and us to a supreme sense of emergency and all 
thought of vote-catching or vote-keeping must be subordinated to the 
national safety. 

This is not only the one way to avert disaster in case of war : it is the 
only possible way to prevent war. If we are weak, our diplomatic efforts 
are foredoomed to failure. But if we are strong, the cold realists in the 
Kremlin will be discouraged from trying violent conclusions and may 
then be prepared to do business with us on terms which we can accept. 


Stalin’s Shrewd Propaganda Blow 


EANWHILE the Kremlin’s realism may be seen in the attempt to 

exploit doubts and divisions in the non-Communist front. Stalin’s 
statement on February 16 was a masterpiece of cynical ingenuity. Nothing 
could have been more shrewdly calculated to appeal to pacifists and to all 
those who are apt to be suspicious of the Americans and to sympathise 
with the Chinese. This kind of propaganda cannot be discounted, 
because it can influence people subconsciously however loudly, and 
sincerely, they may deny the fact if challenged. Mr. Attlee should not 
content himself with official statements of unimpeachable accuracy and 
impenetrable dullness, but should try and capture the imagination of the 
country, and of other countries, with a rousing riposte to Stalin. Or 
rather, that is what the ideal Prime Minister would now be doing : Mr. 
Attlee, of course, can never do it. 


The Latest Defence Plan 


N February 14 and 15 the House of Commons debated the Govern- 

ment’s latest defence plan, and Mr. Churchill moved, on behalf of 
the Opposition, a reasoned amendment expressing “‘ no confidence in the 
ability of His Majesty’s present Ministers to carry out an effective and 
consistent defence policy in concert with their allies, having regard to their 
record of vacillation and delay.” At the end of the debate the Govern- 
ment achieved the unexpectedly large majority of twenty-one. 

Before the new defence plan was announced, there had been much 
speculation about the fate of Class Z reservists and the latter were pre- 
pared for a drastic call-up. But in fact the call-up will only be drastic for 
about 6,500 naval, and a small number of R.A.F., reservists. The 
“strength ” of the Army is left as before, except that rather less than 
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a quarter of a million men will be recalled for fifteen days’ training in the 
summer. Mr. Churchill’s comments on this were scathing. 


There is a widespread feeling that the Government have succeeded 
in striking the exact balance which combines the maximum disturbance 
and cost with the minimum of practical military advantage. . . . Where 

. is the possibility of making any effective welding together of the 
reservists into cadres to which they belong, let alone reviving a sense of 
military comradeship and association? 


When pressed to say for how long he would call up reservists, if he were 
in power, Mr. Churchill wisely and reasonably replied: 


I certainly do not feel called upon to propose an alternative time so that 
hon. Members opposite may go round from door to door trying to make 
political capital out of it, but if the Government had proposed a longer 
period of training we would certainly have supported them, and if we were 
responsible we would face our obligations, as is our duty. 


Maginot-mindedness—New Style 


HEN nations and Governments are not quite prepared to face the 

facts about Defence, they are easily tempted to shelter behind some 
artificial creation which gives them the illusion of strength. Such a 
creation may be a military phenomenon, like the Maginot Line or the 
atomic bomb; or it may be a catch-phrase, like collective security. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who wound up the Defence debate for the Govern- 
ment, introduced a new phrase to gratify the escapists: “‘ the technical 
basis of civil industry.”” This, he said, was “ the essential prerequisite for 
a modern war machine,” and he felt “‘ encouraged by the knowledge that 
behind (the Russians’) striking power is a very narrow technical founda- 
tion.” 

Later on we shall have something to say about Mr. Bevan’s party 
broadcast, but meanwhile we must protest against the facile optimism 
which may have been fostered by his remarks about Russian technical 
weakness. We do not of course deny that there may be a good deal of 
truth in these remarks; indeed, there is every reason to suppose that 
Russia is technically backward in many respects. But the essential 
element in military strength is trained manpower; and if we lack this (as 
we do), it will be folly to rely upon our “ industrial base.” 


Mr. Gaitskell’s Review 


HE second day of the defence debate was marked by a full and, 
except for one omission, an informative statement by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the economic situation. Mr. Gaitskell pointed 
out that the cost of the rearmament programme would be about 
£1,300,000,000 in the financial year 1951-52. We had to undertake this 
extra burden when our economy was already faced with two fresh diffi- 
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culties : first, the steady deterioration in the terms of trade, and secondly, 
a scarcity of raw materials. 

Mr. Gaitskell said there were four ways in which we could hope to cope 
with these problems: “ We can expand production ; we ‘can reduce 
consumption; we can reduce investment; we can allow our balance of 
payments to deteriorate either by exporting less or importing more.” 
Mr. Gaitskell first considered the possibility of increasing production, 
and in view of the shortage of raw materials and the inevitable dislocation 
which the defence programme would cause, he did not think we could 
expect an increase of more than about 4 per cent.—that is to say, about 
half the increase which was achieved last year. In our opinion these 
figures err on the side of optimism. For example, Mr. Gaitskell did not 
seem fully aware of the acute shortage of staple fibre for the textile indus- 
tries. He had a good deal to say about the causes of the raw material 
shortage, but he did nothing to convince his hearers that this shortage 
need have occurred in so acute a form, if the Government had taken 
prompt action in time. 


Dropping the Target 


R. GAITSKELL pointed out that it was the engineering groups of 

industries, which had been responsible in recent years for half our 
total exports, that would be most affected by the rearmament programme. 
It would therefore be necessary henceforward to rely on higher exports of 
consumer goods, like textiles and glass. Mr. Gaitskell admitted that the 
problems of overseas marketing “‘ may be quite serious.” Of course, this 
is perfectly true: foreign buyers will be increasingly unwilling to place 
orders, when they realise that the manufacture of some particular article, 
whether for the home market or for export, may suddenly and without 
warning be prohibited by Government order. Mr. Gaitskell said that, in 
view of our difficulties—defence and the worsening of the terms of trade 
—‘‘ we have come to the conclusion that for the time being we must be 
content to maintain a balance only between total exports and total 
imports, and drop the target of a substantial surplus.” We may agree 
that Great Britain will certainly have done well if she achieves any surplus 
at all in the current year. At the same time, it would be most unwise to 
assume that because of the increase in the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves during the past year, our balance of payments problem is now at 
an end. There is no reason at all to suppose that the gold and dollar 
“* snowball” will continue to grow at the same rate, and indeed the 
figures for November and December last showed a significant decline as 
compared with those for September and October. It is just as important 
as ever (as the Chancellor recognised) to ensure that sterling is a currency 
which people want to hold. 


Defence and Housing 


R. GAITSKELL devoted a short part of his speech to the invest- 
ment programme, and stated that it would be unwise to contract 
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industrial investment much below its present level. As to the civil building 
programme, the Government, we are told, will do all they can “‘ to maintain 
the present rate of building of roughly 200,000 houses a year.” This raises 
the question whether the Conservative target of 300,000 houses should be 
modified. In our opinion it would be both unwise and totally unnecessary 
to run away from the target which the Party adopted at the Blackpool 
Conference. More houses are essentially important if we are to achieve 
a greater mobility of labour. And in any case, when the target was 
accepted by Lord Woolton on behalf of his colleagues, the economic 
implications of rearmament were already known. 


A Significant Silence 


HERE was one grave omission in Mr. Gaitskell’s speech. He had a 

good deal to say about cuts in consumer goods, but he did not mention 
at all the possibility of cuts in Government expenditure. Yet, if we are to 
avoid inflation, cuts must be made, as the Chancellor knows perfectly well. 
Mr. Gaitskell will have to decide next April whether or not he is to con- 
form to the demands of industrial efficiency and financial stability. His 
speech in the defence debate left this question an open one, and we suspect 
that he was himself torn between his desire to prove himself a good 
Chancellor, and his need, in his first budget, to prove himself a good 
Socialist. 


Yugoslavia 


N the Foreign Affairs debate on February 12, Mr. Eden raised the 

question of Yugoslavia. Satellite troops were mobilised in large 
numbers on or near the Yugoslav frontier, and Mr. Eden asked the 
Government “‘ to consider their position in respect of the increased threat 
which these forces constitute to Yugoslavia.” If we were anxious to 
prevent Yugoslavia becoming the victim of “‘ a Balkan-Korean process,” 
we (the United States, France and the Commonwealth) ‘* should do well 
and... make our best contribution to peace, if we expressed ourselves 
jointly and clearly on this topic soon.” 

Three days later Mr. Bevan, in the course of his speech already referred 
to, read out a stop-gap Government statement on Yugoslavia. H.M.G. 
were “ alive to the potential threat,”’ regarded it as a matter of “‘ concern ” 
and were “in touch with other Governments ”’ about it. So far no more 
concrete statement has been forthcoming. 


The Gold Coast Elections 


ARLY in February elections were held in the Gold Coast and the 
Convention People’s Party secured a majority in the Legislative 
Assembly. The leader of this Party, Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, was among 
those elected, but he was at the same time serving a prison sentence for 
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sedition. The Governor, however, “ as an act of grace ” to inaugurate the 
new Constitution, released Nkrumah and six of his associates. It now 
remains to be seen if strident, semi-educated nationalism, tinged with 
Communism, can develop, with the help of British civil servants and the 
experience of responsibility, into true statesmanship. 


The Other Side 


N the other side of the African medal is Dr. Malan with his doctrine 

of racial discrimination. Speaking at Capetown on February 9, at a 
dinner in honour of Mr. Gordon-Walker, the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, he said that South Africa, in spite of “ un- 
enlightened criticism ” of her native policy, was “ far ahead of any other 
European country administering colonial territories in Africa.” But she 
did not intend to take the road which the British race had taken in India 
and Burma—(he did not mention Southern Rhodesia). He had a passing 
shot at the United Nations, and implied that disagreements among 
Commnowealth countries there might be “ disruptive ” of the Common- 
wealth. 


The High Commission Territories 


UT his most serious remarks were devoted to the High Commission 

territories—Swaziland, Bechuanaland and Basutoland. Though he 
did not claim that these should immediately be handed over to South 
Africa, he did say that “ if the delay (in transferring them) is due to the 
fact that we (i.e., South Africa) are not trusted with the protection and 
promotion of native interests, we have every reason to feel wronged and 
aggrieved.” The existence of these enclaves within South Africa’s 
‘** embrace ’’ gave her “‘ good reason to be impatient.” 

Mr. Gordon-Walker replied guardedly, but said that “no people 
anywhere, whether we are responsible for them or not, should simply be 
moved from one jurisdiction to another without full consideration of their 
views on the matter.” For our part, we can only repeat our firm opinion 
that to hand over the Protectorates to a South African Government such 
as the present one would be a betrayal of principle, which would react 
gravely upon the security of Africa and upon our credit in the world. 


Meat 


No one wants to make capital out of public misfortunes like the sorry 
muddle over meat supplies, but Conservatives may be forgiven for 
reflecting with grim satisfaction that the eightpenny ration will drive into 
people’s heads, by way of their stomachs, a lesson which their Party has 
long been teaching in vain; that State bulk purchase is a bad way to buy 
goods. To see the butcher standing at the door of an empty shop, looking 
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sour, and to come home to dinner and see why, is a more convincing 
argument than can be found in speeches and newspaper articles. Although 
the Government survived the Opposition vote of censure, (as, with the 
chances of illness equal on both sides, they will continue to survive), their 
stock in the country fell a long way. There has been just indignation that 
trade with the Argentine has been at a standstill for some months, despite 
the fact that that country holds a large surplus of meat which she wants to 
sell, while we are shorter than ever in our history, war years included. 
Blame must fall upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minister 
of Food for the unreasonable and unrealistic optimism about the state of 
world prices which has prevented their striking a bargain. To the meatless 
consumer it is only more exasperating to be told that considerable pro- 
gress was made from the prices originally asked and offered, leaving only 
a narrow gap to be bridged by compromise. 


Commerce or Diplomacy ? 


HE fact remains that it has not been bridged and, as Mr. Churchill 

remarked at the end of the Debate: “‘ The real question is whether nego- 
tiations between States are the best way to get results.” Mr. Webb’s 
strongest arguments in his own defence only begged this question; his 
weakest revealed that the meat talks had been trammelled and impeded 
by other considerations proper to the field of diplomacy, but not to that 
of commerce. Negotiations in the hands of private traders would not 
have been complicated by questions involving the Argentine railways. 

As it is, we are denied the food which we want and the nation’s health 
and appetite is sacrificed to the Government’s preoccupation with the 
cost of living index. This too makes nonsense, because no amount of 
statistical juggling can prevent household budgets from swelling, as costly 
“* off-the-index ” foods are bought to supplement the lack of meat. 

As a footnote it may be remarked that, given the Government’s deter- 
mination to carry on trade by diplomatic methods, common sense if not 
common courtesy might have recommended some official recognition of 
Sefiora Peron, when last she visited Europe. Other European States 
made her suitably welcome. But the British Government did not. 


Dockers Out Again 


HE Mersey-side dockers came out in protest at the inadequacy of an 

increase in wages of 2s. a day awarded after arbitration; their fellow- 
workers in London struck when seven dockers were charged with con- 
spiracy to incite others to take part in illegal strikes, under the Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitration Order. The men can expect to 
gain little or nothing from either demonstration, and public opinion is 
once more focussed upon the docks—(and, as we go to press, the railways)— 
as the black spot in industrial relations at the present time. Mr. Deakin 
promptly pronounced that Communist agitation was responsible. Whether 
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or not he is right (and he probably is in part), there can be no doubt that 
the causes of the trouble go further back to the chronic lack of confidence 
of the dockers in their Union. If they trusted those officially charged 
with handling their grievances, the field of activity open to unofficial 
agitators would be narrowed, if not removed. It is therefore regrettable 
that no more has been heard of the Committee set up nine months ago 
by the Minister of Labour to investigate the London Docks. Until some 
solution is sought to this problem in human relations the public will 
continually be called upon to bear the unnecessary cost of idle ships and 
interrupted trade. 


Steel: The Last Word ? 


N the steel issue, which in its long-drawn passage through Parlia- 

ment helped to bring about a change in the constitution of one House 
and the composition of the other, the last word has now, for the time 
being at any rate, been said. But those for whom it was a live factor at the 
Election a year ago will take heart from Mr. Churchill’s forcible reiteration 
of his intention to have the Act repealed, and from Mr. Strauss’s intima- 
tion that a considerable “ interim period ” must elapse before the Cor- 
poration can effectively replace the Federation in the saddle. Provided a 
General Election comes soon, and that the Conservatives win, no great 
harm will have been done to the industry, since apparently the practical 
activities of the new Corporation will be confined for some time to come 
to the transfer of share certificates. 


The Political Deadlock 


HE present political situation is generally described as one of dead- 

lock, and so it is. But the term needs to be carefully defined. Most 
people appear to think that the deadlock is in Parliament, because of the 
Government’s small majority in the House of Commons. But in fact 
this is a mistaken view. The real deadlock is between the House of 
Commons and the country. 

A small Parliamentary majority does not necessarily provide the Party 
which has it with any inducement to go to the country at an early date ; 
on the contrary, it may provide a strong deterrent. A Party which has a 
small majority, having had a large one in the previous Parliament, is almost 
certainly a Party which is losing popular support. Many Members 
must therefore be aware that the next Election is likely to unseat them 
and it is natural that they should desire to put off the evil hour. The 
whole Party will also tend to be in favour of “‘ hanging on,” because with 
time the public might forget the circumstances which have caused a 
revulsion of feeling, the sky might become clearer and a good moment 
after all be found for an Election. This may not be sound prediction 
and it is certainly not the purest democratic theory : but it is the sort of 
Micawberism to which politicians are especially prone. 
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The Prime Minister’s Overweening Power 


NE man can decide to end or prolong the deadlock. One man stands 

between the House of Commons and the country. One man, and 
one man only (according to the prevailing theory and practice of the 
Constitution), has this power to bind or loose. 

This man is the Prime Minister. And it is ironical to note that of all 
men he is liable, at a time like this, to be the least anxious to have a 
democratic show-down. The leader of a Party which, to all appearances, 
is losing ground in the country, can hardly be expected to want a Dis- 
solution. Yet convention has it that he is the only man who can advise 
the King to grant one. This is surely a grotesque perversion of our 
Parliamentary system. 


Democracy or Oligarchy ? 


E have grown accustomed to regard the House of Commons as 

inevitably a democratic force, and such constitutional agencies as 
tended in any way to limit its power have been reduced to futility. The 
House of Lords can no longer affect the fate of a Government with a 
majority, however small, in the House of Commons ; and most people 
would be scandalised by the suggestion that the King might dissolve 
Parliament in defiance of the Prime Minister’s wishes. The House of 
Commons is living on its reputation as the popular Chamber, and the 
Government is living on the House of Commons. 

But in a situation like the present the House of Commons is an example 
not so much of democracy, as of oligarchy, in action. And what could be 
more absurd than to maintain that the only man competent to end this 
state of oligarchy is the leader of the oligarchs ? 


The King Should Dissolve 


E believe that the King should now summon Mr. Attlee to ask for 

a Dissolution in the national interest. And if Mr. Attlee refused, 
for party reasons, to comply with this request, the King should then make 
use of his own undoubted Prerogative. At the same time a statement 
could be issued giving His Majesty’s reasons for dissolving Parliament; 
and the chief of these would of course be that so much had happened since 
February of last year and that the situation called for strong Government, 
of whichever Party. 

Only a few unscrupulous and discordant spirits would dare to impugn 
the King’s motives and make the monarchy an issue at the Election. They 
should be ignored and allowed to do their worst: the King’s position is 
strong enough to resist the misrepresentations of a few disgruntled 
politicians. The country as a whole would welcome the breaking of the 
political deadlock and the opportunity to express its feelings; and the 
monarchy would gain in the long run from having shown that it was not 
content to be purely ornamental, but was ready, in an emergency, to 
exercise its rightful residual power. 
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Mr. Bevan’s Broadcast 


N January 27 Mr. Aneurin Bevan—having emerged with his honour, 

at least, unscathed from an unfortunate encounter on the steps of 
White’s Club—delivered one of the most revealingly obtuse of all Socialist 
Party broadcasts. Some critics have attributed the failure of this talk to 
the fact that Mr. Bevan’s temperament is not suited to the medium of 
broadcasting. But a deeper reason is that his subject-matter was not 
suited to an audience of moderately sensible men and women. He might 
have fooled many people with an elaborate personal apologetic, designed 
to vindicate his performance at the Ministry of Health; or with a full- 
length exposition of the Socialist ‘‘ philosophy.” But by trying to do 
both these things at once he must have reduced the number of his dupes 
to a minimum. 


A Lame Excuse 


E is naturally sensitive about his housing record. When he took 

office he boasted that he could and would do what in fact he proved 
quite unable to do. Politicians have made fools of themselves like this 
before and will do so again. 

But they do not as a rule resort to so lame and unscrupulous an argu- 
ment as that used by Mr. Bevan, in his attempt to protect his reputation. 
He would have us believe that, whereas his Party always understood the 
size and scope of the housing problem, the Tory Party was ignorant and 
indifferent. Consequently . 


I was told by my Tory predecessor what he considered to be the size of 
the post-war housing problem . . . he calculated that, if Britain built 
750,000 additional homes, almost every family in the land would have a 
separate home of its own. I came to the conclusion that the task was well 
within our reach, and . . . we succeeded in reaching 750,000 by the 
autumn of 1948... . But there are still thousands of families wanting 
a home. Now how do we account for that? 


Not, of course, by imputing any error of judgment to Mr. Bevan, but by 
putting the whole blame upon his predecessor and the Tory Party! 

Such gross absurdity hardly needs to be refuted. Clearly, if Mr. 
Bevan and his colleagues accepted the estimate of housing needs which 
they inherited from the previous Government, they must have been 
equally unaware of the difficulties and new factors involved. If the rest 
of his argument is sound, Mr. Bevan stands self-condemned: he under- 
rated the housing problem as seriously as anyone. And having under- 
rated it, his arrogant and doctrinaire mentality prevented him from tackling 
it to best advantage. 


Contempt of History 


R. BEVAN’S defence of Socialism was no more convincing than his 
self-defence. He began, as was perhaps inevitable, with a flagrant 
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distortion of history. The Industrial Revolution “ created a situation to 
which the older political Parties have never been able to adjust themselves. 
They are the handmaidens of private economic adventure.” These 
statements are obscure and disconnected, but they presumably mean that 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties were so completely dominated by 
predatory capitalists that they did nothing worth speaking of to remove or 
mitigate the evils which the Industrial Revolution had created. Social 
reform, it seems, had to await the coming of the Labour Party. 

This is simply not true. In the last century the Liberal Party was indeed 
much too closely addicted to the doctrines of unlimited /aissez-faire, just 
as, in the present century, the Labour Party has shown itself to be much too 
closely addicted to State ownership and interference. But on either count 
the Tory Party is relatively innocent. It is not a class Party and it is not 
a dogmatic Party. And who, after all, was the first important statesman 
to address himself to the needs of the industrial age? By common consent, 
Disraeli, who was not a voice crying in the wilderness (or “ jungle,”’ as 
Mr. Bevan would say), but the Leader of the Conservative Party. This 
fact alone is enough to make nonsense of Mr. Bevan’s history. 


** Private Greed ”’ 


7 HE modern problem,” according to Mr. Bevan, “is how the 
individual can make a home for himself in society.” (The housing 
problem again? Not at all, for this is an abstract discussion!) ‘“‘ How can 
Man bring this complex of unco-ordinated and incoherent activity under 
control, so that he can make society an instrument for his own purpose? ” 
Of course the Socialist solution is that as much as possible should be 
done by the State. ‘“‘ The job simply cannot be done by leaving it to 
others . . . it cannot be done by leaving it to the inspirations of private 
greed... . Weare using the institutions of democratic society.” These 
naive remarks betray the central fallacy of Socialism—the identification 
of society with the State. ‘Mr. Bevan assumes that when work is under- 
taken by the State it is, in a valid sense, undertaken by the whole vast and 
varied collection of individuals known as “ society.””> When an executive 
order is given by a Minister, or by the head of some nationalised industry, 
this is no private act of authority or caprice; it is “society” taking 
** collective action’ for the common good! This confidence trick is as 
transparent as the Emperor’s new clothes in the Hans Andersen story. 
But worse still is the humbug about “ private greed.”” This unpleasant 
phrase is only applied to those whose activities lie outside the Socialist and 
Governmental machines. It is not suggested that a Cabinet Minister 
drawing £5,000 a year is animated by “ private greed.”: he is a dis- 
interested public man (N.B. “ public”) to whom “ society ” can hardly 
grudge a slice of the taxes in return for the service he renders in expressing 
its will. Nor is the very natural desire of Trade Unionists for higher wages 
held up to us as an example of “ private greed.”” We must not, apparently, 
regard organised labour as a collection of individuals on the make. Like 
the State, it is an august compound deity, before which every knee should 
bow and to which every private interest should by degrees be sacrificed. 
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Bondage Without Efficiency 


HE Conservative answer to all this is that the State, for all that the 

Socialists claim for it, is just as likely to be a “‘ complex of unco- 
ordinated and incoherent activity ’’ as the society which it is designed to 
control. Moreover State ownership and rigid State control do not 
eliminate the profit motive from human nature, any more than communal 
feeding deprives human beings of the desire to eat, drink and be merry. 
In either case the effect upon their spirits is liable to be bad ; enthusiasm 
and healthy appetite give way to the cheerless acceptance of a routine bill 
of fare. But their basic instincts remain unchanged. 

Mr. Bevan’s “ modern problem ”’ is not the only problem : it is not 
even the most important problem. The individual may be hard put to it 
to “‘ make a home for himself in society,” but this does not mean that he 
is completely at home yet in physical nature. We are not yet the masters 
of our environment and, in a sense, we never shall be. ‘‘ There is enough 
for all of us,’ Mr. Bevan proclaims. But is there ? Can we be sure that 
there will in future be enough for any of us? And will there be any of us 
left to enjoy the general plenty ? Mr. Bevan’s complacency is even more 
terrifying than the storm-clouds he ignores. 

The bondage which Socialism offers us would lack both the violence 
and the efficiency of outright tyranny. It would be a slow paralysis 
induced by the ministrations of benevolent charlatans. It would alter 
and weaken the whole structure of our national life, without in any way 
strengthening or improving us as individuals. For whatever laws may be 
passed and whatever social, political or economic theories may from time 
to time be fashionable, our greatest problem is and will always be the 
oldest one of all : how to make ourselves—(and this includes Mr. Bevan !) 
—wiser, happier and better people. 


N.B.—Some of our readers will be interested to know that the Index to 
Volume CXXXV (June to December 1950) of ‘‘The National and English 
Review” is now ready and obtainable from the Publisher, price 6d. ( post free). 
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A LONDON VIEW 


By The Rt. Hon. RICHARD LAW, M.P. 


the invasion of South Korea, and 

already it is difficult to call to mind 
the high hopes of those days or to 
remember how generally it was taken 
for granted that the Korean campaign 
signified the vindication, at long last, of 
the principle of collective security. The 
outlook is brighter, certainly, than it 
was two months ago, but it is still dark 
enough to call for a good deal of heart- 
searching on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Not very much is left to-day of the 
simple faith in collective military action 
which characterised our speeches and 
our writings in the high summer. One 
might be forgiven, indeed, for thinking 
that the most obvious fruit of this new 
expression of collective security has 
been the dilution of the Atlantic alli- 
ance. 

No one will deny, at any rate, that 
relations between this country and the 
United States are strained to-day as 
they have not been for 10 years. I am 
not sure that Anglo-American relations 
are not worse than they have been at 
any time that I can recall. We may 
hope that the fissures which have 
suddenly appeared are still only super- 
ficial, but unless they are filled up they 
will deepen and widen. I do not believe 
in World War No. 3. I have never 
thought that general war between 
Russia and the West was inevitable. 
But it would become inevitable if the 
rift between British and American 
opinion were ever to become an open 
breach. 

_ It is the purpose of this essay, there- 
fore, to examine some aspects of Anglo- 
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American relations in the light of the 
existing international situation, in the 
light, especially, of the Korean cam- 
paign. And if I give more attention to 
the state of opinion in this country and 
to the mistakes which, as it seems to me, 
have been made by His Majesty’s 
Government than I do to the equal 
errors which infect American opinion 
or to the mistakes of the State Depart- 
ment and the American High Com- 
mand, it is not because I hold that all 
the right is on one side and all the 
wrong on the other. It is because there 
seems to me to be at least as much mis- 
understanding of the American position 
in this country as there is of the British 
position in thg United States. If we 
cannot put matters to rights there at 
least it can do no harm if we seek to 
clear our minds here. 

If it -were possible to express the 
British attitude towards Korea in a 
sentence, one might perhaps say that the 
average Englishman, while he is pre- 
pared to admit the necessity of a 
strictly limited campaign in Korea in 
the interests of collective security and 
the United Nations, is firmly convinced 
that he has escaped by the skin of his 
teeth from a general and unlimited war 
into which he was being dragged by the 
impatience and hot-headed impulsive- 
ness, not of the United States Govern- 
ment alone, but of the American people 
as a whole. I am certain that such a 
view is widely held, and I am certain 
that it is mistaken. I have seen no 
evidence which suggests that the Ameri- 
can people is spoiling for war. Of 
course there are many Americans, I 
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suppose the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, who are sore and angry. ‘They 
have plenty to be sore and angry about. 
They have seen United States forces 
bearing the main burden of United 
Nations operations in Korea. They 
have seen United States forces rolled 
back. They have seen lengthening 
casualty lists. And they have seen the 
development of what must certainly 
have struck them as a very queer 
attitude on the part of those whom they 
had regarded as their most reliable 
partners. But to say all this is not to 
say that they are spoiling for war. It is 
true no doubt, and for the time being, 
that London is a more vulnerable target 
than New York City, but that does not 
mean that the American will readily 
overcome his natural repugnance to 
war and overseas adventure, simply be- 
cause London would be bombed more 
heavily than New York if war came. 
The fact is that the American people 
are less martial even than our own 
people. They regard war with equal 
distaste, and they enter it with even 
greater reluctance. 

American opinion is sensitive and 
sore. It could hardly be otherwise. But 
can we say that we have done much to 
understand it or to calm it? Or can we 
say that the efforts we have made to calm 
it have always been well-conceived? 
There was, for example, the Prime 
Minister’s statement on Korea in the 
House of Commons on January 23. It 
is worthwhile considering that state- 
ment, not as a stick to beat the Govern- 
ment with (there is plenty of other 
material for that lying about the place), 
but for the light which it throws upon 
the problem of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. 

The statement of January 23 was 
immensely important, not only for what 
it said, but for the context in which it 
was made. Parliament had been in 
recess for five weeks. During that time 


the United Nations forces had suffered 
severe, indeed appalling, reverses. Casu- 
alties were beginning to be serious: on 
the British side 600 or more, and on the 
side of the United States nearly 50,000. 
The most significant thing about the 
Prime Minister’s statement, made as it 
was against this background of Ameri- 
can casualties and American reverses, 
is that in four columns of Hansard 
there is no mention (apart from a brief 
and perfunctory reference to the Wash- 
‘ington visit) of the United States, and 
there is not a syllable which suggests 
that the Americans have any interest 
whatsoever in the Korean campaign, or 
its outcome. This, indeed, was treated 
almost as though it were the private 
concern of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers and the Chinese. Towards 
the end of his statement the Prime 
Minister said with deep earnestness : 
“Tn a situation of this sort we must 
take counsel with our friends.” But he 
did not mean what the House thought 
he meant. For he went on immediately 

“to add: “ In particular we must give all 
weight in this Asian dispute to the 
views of Asian countries.” 

It would be difficult to imagine one 
sentence doing more harm than this 
unhappy reference to the Asian coun- 
tries—unhappy, I mean, in its context. 
And if the American people were ready 
to embark upon courses of unreason it 
would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more likely to encourage them. 
All that the average American knows 
about the Asian countries in relation to 
Korea is that the greatest of Asian 
countries is an aggressor against the 
United Nations, and that others of 
them have made it abundantly clear 
that they will contribute nothing to the 
support of the United Nations. But 
this unhappy sentence is important for 
more than its ineptitude. It is impor- 
tant for the light which it throws upon 
British policy at this moment of time. 
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We do the American people a great 
injustice if we imagine that their attitude 
towards Korea is affected only, or even 
mainly, by considerations of national 
pride. It is affected far more by con- 


siderations of policy, the same consi- 


derations which for a long time past, 
indeed, have influenced us. The Ameri- 
can attitude towards Korea is in- 
fluenced, more than by any other single 
factor, by a determination to uphold 
the United Nations and to maintain 
or effect the rule of law. And what 
a tremendous fact that is. The League 
failed because the United States was not 
a member: at any rate the absence of 
the United States from Geneva has 
generally been held to have been the 
chief cause of the weakness of the 
League of Nations. The United 
Nations has had its own difficulties, 
but it has had what the League never 
had—not only the membership, but the 
active leadership, of the United States. 
And American leadership has not con- 
sisted simply in the rather woolly kind 
of thing people mean when they exhort 
His Majesty’s Government “to give a 
lead.” All the immense resources, 
material as well as moral, of the United 
States have supported that leadership. 
There has never in the history of man- 
kind been an example of magnanimity 
(magnanimity, rather than generosity, is 
the word) comparable to that which the 
American people have displayed since 
the end of the war. All of this I believe 
to have been put at risk by Mr. Attlee 
and his Government. 

To say of Ministers that they have 
jeopardised the fabric of Anglo- 
American relations, of the relationship, 
indeed, of the United States with the 
whole Western world, is not to. say that 
they were wrong to seek to confine and 
localise the Korean war. The last six 
months have shown once again that 
collective security cannot be organised 
on the basis of limited liability. Mr. 
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Attlee was right, therefore, to counsel 
caution, even if his arguments were 
substantially those of Lord Templewood 
and Lord Simon 15 and 20 years ago. 
But he was wrong to give his advice in 
public (the fact that he evidently felt 
himself obliged to do so is an indication 
of the extent to which we have lost 
touch with the United States in the last 
few years), and to give it in such a way 
as to suggest that there was a conflict 
of principle between us. For while the 
American interest in Korea has been to 
assert the rule of law, Mr. Attlee has 
contrived to give the impression that 
our main preoccupation is to mediate 
between the burglar and the policeman. 
The role of honest broker is generally 
unrewarding and always dangerous. It 
is particularly so when, as in this case, 
it means throwing over a principle— 
the principle of the rule of law—which 
it is as much in our interest as in the 
interest of our friends to maintain. 

Of course it cannot be maintained in 
all its strictness in a world as dis- 
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organised as this one, and it is an 
unhappy necessity of politics that one 
is obliged sometimes to compromise 
one’s principles. But it is a mistake to 
throw them overboard. Especially is 
it a mistake when, as in this case, the 
principle at issue is a condition of the 
survival of the Western world. The 
rule of law has ceased to exist in the 
field of international relationships. Per- 
haps it never has existed except in a 
very much qualified way. But that does 
not mean that we need abandon hope 
of asserting it. I have no doubt that the 
resources of the free world, moral, 
material and intellectual, are sufficient 
to create order out of chaos, provided 
that they are organised and directed— 
provided, that is to say, that the combi- 
nation of power, influence and sagacity 
which is represented by the British 
Commonwealth on the one side and the 
United States on the other is main- 
tained in unity. : 

But it is necessary for us, on this side 


I. 


of the Atlantic, to be clear about one 
thing. If we believe that our survival 
depends upon a close association of the 
Commonwealth and the United States, 
we must also recognise that such an 
association will not endure unless it is 
based on principle as well as expedi- 
ency. American opinion has so far 
resisted the lures of isolationism not 
only, I think, because it seemed prudent 
to do so, but also because it would have 
seemed wrong not to do so. American 
policy is not quixotic. But it is singu- 
larly magnanimous. And if we match 
magnanimity with littleness of mind, or 
if we give the impression that, while our 
interests may coincide from time to 
time with the interests of the United 
States, we are not really after the same 
things, there is a real danger that 
America once again may withdraw into 
isolation. And that would mean war— 
and worse than war. It would mean 
defeat. 
RICHARD LAw. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


By DENYS SMITH 


sk: danger which faces the 
Western World to-day is clearly 
the implacable hostility of inter- 
national Communism and the threat 
of Communist aggression. The Great 
Debate in the United States on foreign 
policy, the main trends of which were 
outlined last month, was not about the 
danger itself, which all recognised, but 
the method of meeting it. As it pro- 
ceeded, the Great Debate revealed a far 
larger common denominator of agree- 
ment in the United States than at one 
time seemed possible. 

The still greater debate conducted by 
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the Western Allies across their national 
boundaries on the same theme has 
shown less unity than might have been 
hoped. There have been arguments 
over whether the danger was being met 
with sufficient vigour in Europe, and 
with too much vigour in the Far East. 
The Communist leaders are well aware 
of the obvious fact that unity between 
the United States and Western Europe is 
less firmly established in Asia than in 
Europe, and they are equally well aware 
of the less obvious fact that, if Western 
unity on Far Eastern policy could be 
weakened, then Western unity on Euro- 
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pean policy would also be weakened. 
The course of the Korean war furnished 
them with an opportunity to put this 
thesis to the test. 

The United States had reached cer- 
tain decisions on Korea which were 
firmly established by last winter. There 
had once been an American occupation 
force in South Korea, but the final units 
were withdrawn in May, 1949. The 
National Security Council had decided, 
on the advice of the military, that Korea 
was not necessary to American security. 
General MacArthur, reflecting con- 
sidered military opinion, had declared: 
“Anyone who engages the United 
States army on the mainland of Asia 
should have his reason examined.” 
Then, after writing off Korea as of no 
strategic value, the United States last 
June led the Western nations in a 
vigorous effort to save it from Com- 
munist aggression. 

The change in the American attitude 
towards Korea was due to the recogni- 
tion that, at times, considerations based 
on purely national interests must be 
supplemented by considerations of 
moral obligation. If the United States 
had not been a member of the United 
Nations, and if Korea had not been, in 
a very strict sense, the creation and 
ward of the United Nations, no Ameri- 
can troops would have been sent there. 
The United States was, for the first time 
in its history, leading the world in the 
defence of an international principle. It 
should have been clear from the start 
that the response to that leadership, and 
the support given to that principle by 
others, would have a profound effect on 
American opinion when the nation was 
asked to engage in some future enter- 
prise which, in the narrow view, did not 
appear to be vital or essential to 
American interests. 

In this connection a recent speech by 
Senator Gillette is instructive. He 
defined two types of obligations which 


were incumbent upon any American 
government. There were certain areas 
so vital to American security that the 
government was under an unwritten 
obligation to protect them, even if this 
meant war. There were also legal or 
formal obligations assumed because of 
membership in an international organi- 
sation, such as the United Nations. 
The difference between the two was that 
failure to act in vital areas would neces- 
sarily endanger American security, 
while failure to act on behalf of for- 
mally assumed obligations would not 
necessarily endanger it. The one 
involved physical salvation; the other 
was mainly a question of conscience. 

He also suggested that the instan- 
taneous public support for the action 
taken in Korea might have been due to 
an instinctive feeling that, despite the 
government decision to the contrary, 
Korea did have in it some element of 
vital concern to American security. But 
this was certainly not the main con- 
sideration. The vital interest of defend- 
ing Western Europe is more apparent 
even on the American side of the 
Atlantic, and the legal obligation to do 
so under the Atlantic Pact far firmer 
than the vague commitments of a 
United Nations member. Yet, by and 
large, both Europe and Korea are 
contemplated with the same mixture of 
motives. What happened in the one 
area could not fail to have its influence 
on what was felt about the other. 

The immediate response of other 
nations to the Chinese intervention in 
Korea—so it seemed in the United 
States—was to back away from it and to 
find excuses for it. General Mao helped 
the North Koreans, first indirectly and 
then directly, because his regime had not 
been recognised by the United States, 
or because his representatives had not 
been admitted to the United Nations. 
He would not have intervened directly 
if the United Nations’ forces had not 
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crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, or if 
they had not approached the Manchu- 
rian border, giving rise to fears that the 
Yalu river power plants would be 
destroyed or that Manchuria would be 
invaded. In the light of the chrono- 
logical record, the only valid explana- 
tion of the Chinese conduct, in 
American eyes, is that they acted as they 
did because that was how they intended 
to act. None of the alternative explana- 
tions fitted the facts, any more than did 
the North Korean excuse that their 
original aggression was to meet a South 
Korean invasion. 

The only thing which would have 
kept the Chinese Communists out of 
Korea would have been the success of 
the North Korean Communists. Mr. 
Dean Rusk, the Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of Far Eastern affairs, 
declared: “ The Chinese Communists 
took part in the preparations for the 
treacherous North Korean assault long 
before it was actually launched. A 
large portion of the North Korean 
forces that drove across the thirty- 
eighth parallel last June had come from 
China. Many had been transferred to 
Korea during the preceding year; some 
just a few weeks before. More followed. 
And we also know now that consider- 
able Soviet military equipment for the 
North Korean forces was shipped 
through Manchuria, with the heaviest 
shipments, including aircraft, taking 
place in April and May (1950), prior to 
the aggression. The bulk of the Chinese 
Communist forces which intervened in 
Korea in October (1950) were units of 
the Communists’ Fourth Field Army 
which had previously been stationed in 
South China, but which started moving 
North to the Korean border before the 
outbreak of hostilities. There can be 
no doubt, now, but that the Chinese 
Communists from the very start had 
every intention of intervening actively 
should North Korean forces fail in their 
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mission to seize all of Korea.” Presi- 
dent Truman’s simple conclusions: 
“* The moral issue now is the same as it 
was in June” (in December to Con- 
gress), and “I believe in calling an 
aggressor an aggressor ”’ (in January to 
the Press), reflected a view held almost 
universally in the United States. 

The reluctance of Britain and other 
nations to brand China as an aggressor 
was incomprehensible .to the Ameri- 
cans. The discussions at Lake Success 
seemed to be based on the fantastic 
assumption that the war in Korea was 
between China and the United States, 
with the United Nations trying to 
mediate between two governments 


equally responsible for the conflict. 


Mr. Attlee delivered a speech taking 
the view that no precipitate action ought 
to be taken. If the United Nations’ 
conduct in still talking three months 
after the Chinese had entered Korea was 
precipitate, what sort of conduct, it was 
asked, would Mr. Attlee consider dila- 
tory? A leading Liberal organ turned 
a blind eye on the Chinese invaders, but 
a most indignant one on General Mac- 
Arthur for asserting that the U.N. 
forces could make them suffer for the'r 
action. ‘* To trumpet the belief abroad 
is most provocative.” Mr. Nehru, at 
times, seemed to think that the United 
States was even more to blame than 
Communist China. (The accused drew 
his gun and fired because the policeman 
frightened him.) The various proposals 
for a peaceful settlement seemed to 
constitute a list. of concessions which 
China would agree to accept, if the 
United States agreed to withdraw its 
forces. The natural response was that 
American troops were only there to 
carry out the policy of the United 
Nations, and that the United States 
could withdraw them any time without 
rewarding China for having attacked 
them. 

Then there was the attitude taken by 
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several official British spokesmen, that 
Communist China might indeed be an 
aggressor but nothing should be done to 
disturb the Chinese disturber of the 
peace, because that might prevent him 
becoming a “ Tito.” (Don’t be harsh 
to the criminal, he might want to join 
the police force.) Inthe United States’ 
view it was not kindly treatment by the 
West which had led to Tito’s breach 
with the Cominform, and, moreover, to 
show that partnership with Russia 
brought its rewards was no way to 
break it up. But above all, it is held 
that there is no real analogy between 
General Mao and Marshal Tito, be- 
cause there is no real parallel between 
Yugoslavia and China. 

If Titoism merely means the dis- 
content of native Communist leaders 
who become disillusioned when they 
find that Russian practice.and Com- 
munist precept are two different things, 
then Titoism exists in every Iron Cur- 
tain country. The real essence of Tito- 
ism is not a mood or a condition of 
mind, but the existence of circumstances 
which make it possible for that mood to 
have expression. There has been only 
one successful Tito and many would-be 
and liquidated Titos. 

Polish Communism had more reasons 
for asserting its independence from the 
Kremlin than Yugoslavian Commun- 
ism, but despite traditional Polish 
hostility for the Russian, despite Rus- 
sian seizure of its territory, Poland has 
not developed Titoism, because other 
necessary factors are lacking. China, 
with Russian territory to the North and 
West, is more like Poland than Yugo- 
slavia, which has no direct contact with 
Russia itself. The real hope for the 
West, the United States now believes, is 
not the defection of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, but its disintegration, 
though for the present the Americans 
are not counting on either. 

The most serious consequence of 
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Chinese Communist intervention was 
not the military setback in Korea, after 
the country had been all but liberated 
by General MacArthur’s forces, but the 
success with which the Communists 
were able to use this new element in the 
situation to retrieve and even improve 
upon the objectives they had un- 
expectedly been prevented from attain- 
ing when the Korean aggression was 
launched. 

These original objectives were to 
bring all Korea behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; to demonstrate to the other free 
Asiatic nations that they would be wise 
to break away from the West and link 
their fortunes to Russia’s; to raise 
doubts in Japan, brought physically 
nearer the Communist world, about the 
willingness and ability of the West to 
defend it; and to advance the Com- 
munist campaign, pursued patiently for 
five years, to weaken the original pur- 
pose of the United Nations and to 
subvert it into an instrument to further 
Communist policy. 

Instead, the United Nations had been 
strengthened and, till the Chinese inter- 
vened, Korea had been saved for the 
West. In addition, the free world, given 
new faith and.courage, had undertaken 
an extensive rearmament programme, 
and the United States had decided that 
American troops should form part of an 
Atlantic Pact international force under 
General Eisenhower. 

The Communists, in an effort to 
reverse the situation, employed a variant 
of the carrot and stick technique—the 
stick being the fear of full-scale war in 
the Far East and the diversion of 
American effort from Europe to Asia, 
the carrot the hope of peaceful settle- 
ment of all Far Eastern problems, 
Communist propaganda also encour- 
aged the belief in American obstinacy 
or “ immaturity,” which was preventing 
a peaceful settlement. When beamed to 
America, the emphasis was on the 
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slight contribution other nations had 
made in Korea. Europeans learned 
that the Chinese Communists were 
‘suspicious of American intentions,” 
with the flattering implication that only 
the Americans were suspect. 

The U.N. would have been dis- 
credited if it had sat with folded arms 
while its protégé, South Korea, was 
destroyed by North Korea, a regime 
whose very existence was a defiance of 
the United Nations. But it would be 
equally discredited, at least in the 
United States, if it could be induced to 
make a peace which the American 
public would regard as appeasement. 
American support for, and even mem- 
bership of, a body which had been 
subverted to serve the interests of 
Communist policy would not have 
lasted long. Just as Communist border 
states would have been discouraged by 
the passivity of the West in the face of 
aggression and would have sought to 
make what terms they could with 
Moscow, so now would the Asiatic 
states, if left with the impression that the 
forces of Peking were irresistible and 
could force concessions from the United 
Nations, have decided that they had 
better come to terms. The effect on 
Japan would have been particularly bad. 

Finally, if all Korea could not be won 
by force of Communist arms it could 
perhaps be won by creating conditions 
which would lead to public pressure in 
the United States to withdraw American 
troops. Unless the Chinese were de- 
clared aggressors there was no justifica- 
tion for American troops resisting them. 
American troops could not be expected 
to fight under artificially disadvantage- 
ous conditions for a principle which was 
being abandoned, and for an organisa- 
tion which gave them not even moral 
support. There was, in fact, a rising 
public demand that, if the American 
troops in Korea were not backed up by 
the United Nations, they should be 


withdrawn and the episode written off 
as a useful lesson for the future. Was 
there any guarantee, it was asked, if 
American troops were committed to 
Europe, that history would not repeat 
itself? 

The debate which took ‘place in the 
Senate, when every single member voted 
in favour of branding Communist China 
an aggressor, and against the admission 
of Chinese Communist representatives 
to the United Nations, was significant. 
It took place the day after the twenty- 
seven to twenty-five vote, at Lake 
Success, in favour of further postpone- 
ment of the American resolution. 
Senator Knowland denounced Britain, 
Canada, France, the Soviet block, 
Israel and the Asia-Arab block, “ for 
postponement and delay in declaring 
the Chinese Communists the aggressors 
they are.” He further observed that, if 
aggression came to Europe and the 
United States waited as long as these 
nations had waited to acknowledge 
Chinese aggression, “most of them 
would be overrun and behind the Iron 
Curtain, and their political leaders 
would be liquidated or in the salt mines 
of Siberia.” Senator McClellan de- 
clared: ‘‘ The day Communist China is 
admitted to the United Nations, the 
United States should walk out.” Sena- 
tor Morse asked: ‘“‘ Does not the 
Senator agree that, inherent in his 
resolution for branding China the ag- 
gressor, is the problem of coming to 
terms with Great Britain in determining 
whether she is on our side or on the side 
of Red China?” 

In this background of disappoint- 
ment and frustration, despondency over 
the ability and willingness of Europe to 
resist invasion from the East grew. Lack 
of confidence in America’s allies in- 
creased support for the Hoover doctrine 
of turning America into a “* Gibraltar 
of Western civilisation.” It was a 
critical moment. Then, the military 
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situation in Korea improved. The 
U.N., at long last, voted Communist 
China an aggressor. The British and 
French announced a speedier and more 
vigorous rearmament policy. Finally, 
General Eisenhower appeared to throw 
his great prestige and influence into the 
scales and start an ascending spiral of 
hope and confidence in the future. 
Now that the greater part of the 
Western World has agreed that China is 
an aggressor, American policy is to 
make it evident that aggression does 
not pay. When it has become evident 
to the Communist leaders that a con- 


tinuation of the Korean crisis is more - 


to the disadvantage of China and inter- 
national Communism than it is to the 
free world, Americans believe that it will 
be ended, just as the Berlin blockade 
crisis was ended for similar reasons. 

At one time it was thought that in 
order to make the cost of aggression 
severe enough to be felt, some form of 
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collective sanctions would have to be 
adopted against China, but now it is 
considered possible that this may not 
be necessary. The losses which China 
is suffering in the field from the guns, 
*planes, and ships of the United Nations 
forces, from frost-bite and typhus and 
from inadequate food and medical care, 
are so great that, in time, the Chinese 
will have had enough. 

Meanwhile, since the cream of the 
Chinese army is engaged in a Korean 
war which they cannot win, Chinese 
Communist pressure on other areas in 
the Far East is reduced. The un- 
expectedly large demands on Russian 
supplies for Korea may even be having 
their effect on Communist plans in 
Europe. Above all, other Iron Curtain 
countries are learning that the way of 
the international transgressor is hard. © 
This lesson, if vigorously taught, may 
help to avert a general war. 

DeENys SMITH. 


METHODISM AND MARXISM 


By COLM BROGAN 


MONG the many peculiarities of 
Api manceuvring in modern 

times, none has been more sur- 
prising than the belated discovery by 
the leaders of the Labour Party that 
they think very little of Marx after all. 
In fact, when his name is mentioned, 
they put on the frowning and faintly 
irritated expression of a man who 
learns that he is supposed to be a 
warm and intimate friend of some 
person he has only met casually once 
or twice and didn’t much like. 

But what is truly surprising is not the 
discovery, but its belatedness. We 
need not admire the men who forgot 
how well they knew Oscar Wilde the 
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moment he got into trouble, yet, if 
their conduct was not admirable, it 
was painfully human. There would 
have been real reason for the raised 
eyebrow and the meditative glance if 
someone had continued to boast of 
being under Wilde’s influence during 
and after the first trial, and had denied 
that influence only when the judge 
was summing up in the second. That 
is parallel to what the Labour Party 
has done. Only two years ago the 
Party issued their very own com- 
memorative edition of the Communist 
Manifesto, with an introduction by 
Professor Laski. It is sufficiently well 
known that Karl Marx was part- 
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author of that Manifesto, and Pro- 
fessor Laski made no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact. On the contrary, he 
said it was impossible to deny the 
common inspiration of the Manifesto 
and the Labour Party. 

At the time when Professor Laski 
was penning his eloquent tribute, Com- 
munism was already stinking high to 
the heavens. Any well-wisher would 
have advised the Labour Party then 
that it was more than time to forget 
the indiscretions of the past and get out 
from under as promptly and as grace- 
fully as possible. It should have been 
obvious to anyone that a common 
inspiration with the Kremlin was a 
severe national and international handi- 
cap, but it was not obvious to Trans- 
port House. On the surface, this is 
strange, for there are men in Transport 
House who are not lacking in political 
sagacity, not to say cunning. It may 
be surmised that, even at that late hour 
they clung to the hope of a reconcilia- 
tion with the Kremlin. There is noth- 
ing so clouding to the judgment as 
intense love, unrequited and despised. 
The leaders of the Labour Party have 
spent most of their political lives in 
red-faced and bigoted defence of the 
Kremlin. The achievements of Soviet 
Socialism pointed the moral and 
adorned the tale in a million of their 
speeches. They could not reject 
Marxism without implicitly confessing 
that their whole political careers had 
been devoted to misleading mischief. 
This was none the easier to confess 
because it happened to be true. 

It was, of course, possible for them 
to argue that Russian Communism was 
not “true” Marxism. This line was 
tentatively indicated by Mr. Attlee, 
and it is the stock-in-trade of the 
Trotskyites and the Bakuninites. But 
it is not a very hopeful line for the 
Labour Party, which keeps an exceed- 
ingly anxious eye on the way the votes 


are going. The immense majority of 
the British electorate have never read 
a word of Marx and will suffer torture 
rather than break that particular duck : 
but they do know that Marx is at the 
very least the demigod of Russia and 
the satellite governments. Wherever 
Communism spreads, there Marx is 
enshrined and his disciples are en- 


throned. From this they conclude 
that Marx is Allah and Stalin is 
Mahomet. Like most popular argu-- 


ments, this contains a logical fallacy, 
but the Great British Public is never in a 
mood to be swayed by logic, which it re- 
gards as an effeminate and fussy pursuit. 
Stalin isa Marxist. Stalin is a nuisance. 
Therefore Marxism is a_ nuisance. 
Anyone who tries to pick holes in 
this argument is also a nuisance. 

Baffled by this massive consensus of 
opinion, it is vain for the Socialists to 
turn to the few who have read Marx or 
his commentators and ask them to 
give testimony that Stalinism is a 
distortion of Marxism. Anyone who 
has studied Marx and does not make 
his living from the Labour Party, 
would admit that Stalin follows Marx 
as faithfully as any practical disciple 
ever follows a theoretical master. There 
are large differences between the two 
men, as there always are between the 
man of action and the man of specula- 
tion, between the man of one century 
and the man of the next. But, if Marx 
had lived in the 20th century and’ had 
had what it takes to seize control of a 
revolutionary situation, he would have 
looked and behaved uncommonly like 
Stalin. 

Stalin is at one with Marx in his 
dislike of religion. He is at one with him 
in his total materialism. He is at one 
with him in his economic analysis, and in 
his deterministic cast of mind. In tem- 
perament, the men are extraordinarily 
alike. Marx was possibly the uglier 


character, for he quite certainly loved 
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violence for its own sake, whereas 
Stalin may only be indifferent to human 
suffering. What is most remarkable 
in both men is a vindictive and long- 
lasting hatred and persecution, not 
merely of enemies but even of friends 
who venture to disagree with them. 
The temperament is the same, but, by 
the limitation of circumstances, Marx 
expressed it in controversies, while 
Stalin expresses it in concentration 
camps. 

There is plainly no future in Britain 
in defending any interpretation of 
Marxism or in trying to explain it 
away, and this fact is slowly sinking in. 
It was Mr. Morgan Phillips who took 
the lead in disowning Marxism and, 
inferentially, the commemorative edi- 
tion of the Manifesto. It was he who 
said that “The Movement” owed 
more to Methodism than it did to Marx. 
It was he who tried to capture the tone 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, when he said 
that the content of “‘ The Movement ” 
was moral. He made these remarks to 
Continental Socialists who could not 
imagine why a man who was not 
Marxist and not anti-clerical called 
himself a Socialist at all. British 
Socialism, by the Morgan Phillips 
interpretation, may have reminded 
them of British Pantomime, a form of 
entertainment that is greatly enjoyed 
by the natives, but which no foreigner 
can make head or tail of. 

But, while the bewilderment of 
foreigners is understandable, it is worth 
while asking what truth, if any, there 
is in the Phillips thesis. The fact 
that the thesis is illogical and absurd 
is no reason, in British politics, why it 
should be dismissed as being untrue; 
and it must be said, in fairness, that 
there is even now some percentage of 
truth in it, and there was a great deal 
more 40 years ago. 

In the early days of “‘ The Move- 
ment,” the chapel provided most of 
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the moral inspiration and most of the 
effective workers. Many a Labour 
M.P. and Union leader first tasted the 
blood of oratory as a lay preacher. 
Even to-day there are silver-haired 
gentlemen in Parliament who are per- 
fectly capable of bursting into a 
lengthy quotation from a revivalist 
hymn, with singularly small relevance 
to the matter under discussion. Tem- 
perance, anti-gambling and pacifism 
all contributed their streams of fervour 
to the great flood of ‘‘ The Movement.” 
At one time, Liberalism enjoyed this 
very formidable support, but, as 
Liberalism began to lose its grip on 
the working class—particularly the 
miners—it also lost its grip on the chapel 
folk. Labour inherited these sources 
of inspiration and aspiration which 
had nothing at all to do with the 
Dialectic or even with the common 
ownership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. 

So far so good: but a generation 
grew up which was very ready to forget 
Wesley. The eloquent young lay 
preacher of the second generation did 
not so often combine chapel work 
with Union activity. He was more 
likely to combine Union activity with 
Communism. A whole generation felt 
they had been “ saved ” by the gospel 
of Wells and Shaw, if not of Marx 
and Engels. If they were not utterly 
materialist, they were strongly tinged 
with materialism. If they were not 
positively atheist, they were certainly 
anti-clerical. Mr. Morgan Phillips 
ought to know this, for he belongs to 
that generation. He was educated at 
the National Labour College. It may 
fairly be said that he learned a good 
deal about Marx there. It may also 
be said that he learned nothing at all 
about Methodism. 

Something had happened to the 
Labour Party. It had been slowly 
infected with Marxism. The job was 
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not done from public platforms or 
even from street-corner soap-boxes 
where the silver-haired chapel prophets 
still held sway. It was done through 
the educational branch of ‘‘The Move- 
ment,” through the Plebs Colleges, 
the Co-Operative and, to some extent, 
through the W.E.A. 

Far too little attention has been 
paid to Socialist education. In small, 
shabby rooms, with no equipment and 
very little in the way of books, the 
future officers of the Socialist Party 
gathered to study Socialism, just as, 
two generations before, earnest artisans, 
intent on improving themselves, had 
gathered to study Macaulay’s History. 
Some of the instructors were fully 
instructed men, but many could only 
appear instructed in comparison with 
their students. A very large propor- 
tion were atheists or agnostics, and a 
larger proportion leaned heavily on 
Marx and his disciples. Like their 
pupils, they cherished what they knew 
and were hostile to what they did not 
know. They were totally ignorant of 
all the larger philosophical criticism 
of their beliefs and they resented it 
without trying to understand it, when- 
ever such criticism was raised. No 
doubt this generalisation does much 
less than justice to a minority of these 
teachers, but it is still a true generalisa- 
tion. 

Some of them were rather bigoted 
against religion, and made great play 
with Darwin, Ingersoll and other up- 
to-date thinkers. Others were merely 
ignorant over wide fields of human 
knowledge and experience, and if they 
did not resent everything they did not 
know, they resented everything that 
threw doubt on what they thought 
they did know. This, after all, was not 
unnatural. A typical example of a 
Socialist educationist would be a young 
teacher with a pass degree who took 
proletarian classes at night. His degree 


distinguished him from the zealous 
workers who studied under him, but 
it was his Marxism that distinguished 
him from his fellow teachers. If 
Marxism was wrong, then he was just 
another teacher, and one who had 
wasted a good deal of time barking up 
the wrong intellectual tree. He did not 
want to believe that he had wasted his 
time, and he did not want to be just 
another teacher. He wanted to be a 
pioneer in the forward march of 
humanity. Therefore, the knowledge 
which he extracted and expounded 
from his shabby little text-books must 
not be subjected to any disrespectful 
scrutiny. 

Such men were not often actively 
hostile to religion and had no desire to 
persecute. They were merely indif- 
ferent and mildly contemptuous. I 
can remember one of them expressing 
surprise that a colleague in the good 
work should profess to be a Christian. 
He thought it extraordinary that an 
intelligent man should still have any 
religious belief. He remarked that all 
the intelligent men he knew were 
atheists or agnostics—but all the intel- 
ligent men he knew were colleagues in 
the good work. He went to the trouble 
of writing a little script destroying the 
myth of immortality, and was quite 
annoyed when it was pointed out to 
him that he had quite unconsciously 
cribbed from Menken. He was even 
more annoyed when it was suggested 
to him that Menken was not the last 
word on immortality or, indeed, on 
anything else. 

If the teaching of Marxists and semi- 
Marxists has created an immense 
amount of bigotry and blindness, it 
has not succeeded in inducing any 
large percolation of logical Marxist 
theory down to the mass of ‘Labour 
voters. But it has succeeded in getting 
full-blooded Socialism implanted in the 
Labour Party’s Constitution, and it 
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has done something worse than that. 
It has given a rational explanation 
and a respectable justification to those 
unworthy and dangerous instincts that 
are to be found in any movement of 
protest. What Marxism means by 
“exploitation ” is very far from clear 
to the ordinary man, but it is a very 
handy phrase for the lazy and dis- 
honest worker. It is a kind of moral 
incantation that makes it appear a 
proletarian duty to dodge the column. 

In Britain the class-war has been 
rejected by the vast majority either as a 
fact or as a specific theory, but con- 
stant class-war propaganda has pro- 
duced a class-war atmosphere and 
sentiment. 
and sentiment which made possible 
the Direct Actiofi movement in the 
early years after the first World War 
and made the episode of the Jolly 
George something for eminent Social- 
ists to boast about still. 

No articulated and. comprehensive 
theory will ever be accepted holus- 


It was that atmosphere - 


bolus by the highly pragmatical 
majority of the British people, but the 
man who is actuated by a logical 
theory has an immense advantage in 
public debate and private counsel over 
his woolly-minded colleagues. That is 
why the Marxists inside the Labour 
Party have made such inroads and have 
got so much the better of the Metho- 
dists. After all, the Labour Party is a 
political party, and Marxism is about 
politics, while Methodism is about 
something else. 

Not all of the diminishing minority 
who still claim a Methodist inspira- 
tion would agree with this. Many of 
them have never got the matter clear in 
their minds, but they still act and speak 
as if Methodism was largely about 
politics. Which only goes to show how 
far even they have been infected by a 
diluted and sentimentalised Marxism, 
unknown to themselves—and appar- 
ently to Mr. Morgan Phillips. 


CoLM BROGAN. 


LITERARY DISCOVERIES 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


EADERS of the January num- 
R« of this Review were en- 
lightened by Mr. Gillett’s account 
of the bringing to light of James 
Boswell’s multitudinous private papers, 
as well as Mr. Connell’s history of those 
‘ Unpublished Letters ” which came so 
romantically to him as the biographer 
of W. E. Henley. That two episodes of 
literary discovery in England, both 
truly remarkable however dissimilar 
in content and circumstance, should 
call for notice at the same time is an 
illustration of an interest and, one might 
say, a waking dream which characterise 
the modern age. 
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To comment thus is not to contend 
that former periods were unmoved by 
the hope that, one day, out of the past, 
this or that unknown or vaguely men- 
tioned manuscript treasure might make 
its gracious appearance. But the minds 
of men were devoted so habitually to 
the ancient classics that they wished 
for gifts—as time and chance might 
conspire to bestow them—from that 
quarter. The attitude is observable in 
the poem of William Wordsworth 
which, as the nineteenth century comes 
in, voices the fond fancy of some ode 
by “ pure Simonides ” being recovered 
from—somewhere. 
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Nevertheless, it is evidently in the 
eighteenth century that the English- 
man’s conceptions of the literary dis- 
covery tend to begin at home. But for 
this form of the growing romantic out- 
look, what could poor Thomas Chatter- 
ton have signified or whom could he 
have excited when he presented George 
the Third’s subjects with his fabulous 
poet-priest Thomas Rowley and a mass 
of archaic prose and verse ostensibly 
edited after four centuries of invisi- 
bility? A delightful imposture, and 
with genius enough behind it to keep 
serious and erudite persons marvelling 
over English Rowley. In the same 
reign it was possible even for the 
clumsily deceptive W. H. Ireland to 
kindle enthusiasm for his Shakespeare 
“finds ’’°—and perhaps the Boswell 
papers may still have more to tell us 
about the yearning curiosity which, in 
Boswell and others, welcomed Ireland’s 
absurdities as the true metal. 

There was, moreover, “ Ossian,” 
whose visionary “discoverer” cuts 
such a poor figure in Boswell’s London 
Journal now made accessible. Appar- 
ently if literary discoveries could not 
be got honestly, the spirit of the age 
required them to be fabricated. Still, 
the eighteenth century was not entirely 
reduced to that; and in genuine 
excavation and its ready support the 
historical sense joined the literary. Sir 
John Fenn’s edition of the Paston 
Letters, begun in 1787, had no need 
for pseudo-antiquity. Here suddenly 
George III himself was glad to encoun- 
ter the English life of three centuries 
earlier, revealed in unaffected records 
many of which were all the same a 
contribution to literature. 

The year 1825 was for many readers a 
startling one in point of literary dis- 
coveries. For one thing, that May, 
Lord Braybrooke’s edition of Samuel 
Pepys’s Diary came out. The prepara- 
tions for this mighty though limited 


unveiling had, of course, been going or 
for some years, but to those not 
concerned in them the fortunate book 
came all at once. In the same year a 
contemporary of Pepys “‘ made news ”’ 
in the like manner but with a very 
different posthumous offering. John 
Milton’s De Doctriné Christiana had 
mysteriously found its way into the 
quiet gloom of the State-Paper Office, 
had been identified, and was now given 
to the world with a translation in two 
noble volumes. ° 

Diaries and correspondence, appro- 
priately enough in the land of Pepys, 
have been the most frequent discoveries, 
and such names as Torrington, Faring- 
ton, Woodforde and~ Mr. William 
Plomer’s more subtle country clergyman 
Kilvert have emerged only lately, to 
take their place among the small but 
essential English authors. It is no 
risky prediction that other journals of 
peculiar liveliness and some of them of 
great extent will be forthcoming. Let- 
ters, too, have a way of not being 
destroyed and, in the fulness of time, 


- of exchanging their hiding-places for 


the editor’s study and then the printed 
page. It was a conspicuous occasion, 
however, when (1878) the letters of John 
Keats to Fanny Brawne arrived in the 
books of the month; some eminent 
persons looked on it as a calamitous 
occasion, but the majority of readers 
have been grateful to the fates for 
letting those utterances live and be 
heard. One of the oddest packages of 
private letters eventually delivered to 
the public was the Letters of Miss J. 
to the Duke of Wellington, which half 
a century or so ago aroused’ some 
suspicions; but those effusions were 
genuine and inimitable. 

The Regency era was prolific in 
correspondence and that correspond- 
ence was usually both full and precise. 
It was also very generally stored away 
with method. Out of that energetic but 
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LITERARY DISCOVERIES 


deliberate phase these heaps of letters 
will still be extricated and communi- 
cated. Mr. W. S. Scott’s volumes of 
such letters from the Shelley circle are 
still a new proof of the claim. In that 
instance the importance of getting at 
the originals was strikingly displayed. 
The letters had in part been used in 
print, in Victorian days, by T. J. Hogg, 
who went beyond the latitude of 
Victorian editing: by falsifying the 
texts wherever whim or conscience 
prompted him. Mr. Scott’s transcripts 
therefore amounted to a discovery. 
Another Shelley find which duly evoked 
attention was among the rewards of 
Dr. J. L. Hotson, from whom such 
things have come to be expected: he 


obtained at the Record Office the nine 


letters from Shelley to his first wife 
which had eluded even T. L. Peacock, 
the friend and counsellor of both those 
persons. 

Ordinarily those excellent collections 
of Letters to which we are accustomed 
nowadays are not produced by sudden 
big hauls of papers but by steady and 
well planned accumulation. What is 
thus achieved can, of course, in the 
broad sense be termed discovery; Dr. 
Gordon Ray’s edition of Thackeray’s 
Letters is a case in point, and the 
edition of Dickens’s Letters (even more 
abundant) which Mr. Humphry House 
is now superintending will be one more. 
The,same studious process belongs to 
the completing of the modern editions 
of an author’s works, many of which 
have, in fact, been much more ample 
than the author himself would have 
imagined—but the element of discovery 
is well blended with the rest. 

It is apparently quite rare to make a 
find in the nature of pure literature, 
beyond the brief example or two; and 
sometimes, even as the reader enjoys 
and praises what is given to him as by 
a fairy godmother in the way of new 
biographical and sociological revealings 
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he may be forgiven for wishing that 
they might suddenly be transformed 
into hitherto unknown poems, essays, 
romances. In our day we have re- 
ceived a few undeniable benefits of that 
kind. Mr. W. Force Stead was able to 
delight the lovers of our poetry only 
the other day with Christopher Smart’s 
long and singular composition Jubilate 
Agno, or Rejoice in the Lamb. Nobody 
had ever heard of it, no allusion to it 
has been detected in any of the old 
authorities on Smart; but it had only 
to appear in order to enrich the wide 
scene of our inspired verse. 

Many fine poems by John Clare have 
been brought out since 1920 from his 
own long uninspected notebooks, but 
they scarcely made a case of lucky 
finding; for mostly they had been 
resting securely for years in cupboards 
at the Peterborough Museum and the 
Northampton City Library. What 
might qualify as a perfect discovery 
would be the resurgence of Clare’s 
manuscript poems written between 1841 
and 1864 in his asylum—we locate only 
a few now. The genius of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins has been made com- 
mon knowledge since the First World 
War, but his friend Robert Bridges had 
previously made some use of the 
carefully preserved papers; what has 
followed has been a logical pursuit 
of additional pieces, and certainly the 
“* restitution ” has been brilliant. 

If entire discovery in respect of 
poems is unusual, the arrival from the 
past of some new novel is even more so. 
Agreeable supplements to the works of 
Jane Austen and of the Brontés have, 
we know, come along; but “ Sandi- 
ton,” that prosperous opening, was 
known to Jane Austen’s family without 
any forgetfulness, and the Bronté 
papers were familiar in kind before 
detailed publication. It can hardly be 
conjectured that any new tale by 
Fielding or by Hardy will turn up, as in 
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a conjuring trick, at any time. 

But we shall go on dreaming our 
dreams and hunting, in spite of much 
time spent with little to show for it, 
where the surprising manuscript might 
be found. That short catalogue by 
Chaucer of his minor poems—have the 
editions yet deprived it of its chal- 
lenge? After all, a variant of Malory 
was captured not so long since at 
Winchester College. The determina- 
tion to fish up some- unquestionable 
“desk or table book” once Shake- 
speare’s will continue. Each of us, 


perhaps, has a special even if inactive 
desire for a particular literary discovery. 
It may be a modest one—those who 
have read Charles Lamb’s amusements 
on his gentle friend George Dyer are 
looking for Dyer’s own autobiography, 
reported to have been set down on real 
paper. If it came back, they would 
soon be looking for something else; 
for not all discoveries are like the 
Boswell group, and even there some 
may fall below the dream. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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N.B.—This is the third of a series of four articles which Mr. Neville Cardus 
has undertaken to write exclusively for ‘*‘ The National and English Review.” 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


T Sydney the third Test Match 
Awesie the rubber to 
Australia. Injury deprived F. R. 
Brown of the services of two important 
bowlers—Wright and Bailey—before 
Australia’s first innings began ; and 
Brown, with Bedser and Warr, sus- 
tained England’s attack for hours, 
achieving that ethical grandeur which 
is reflected in most eyes of English- 
speaking people whenever hard labour 
is rendered spectacular in the presence 
of comfortably-seated onlookers. But 
England really lost the game on the 
first day when, after at last Brown had 
won the toss, five wickets were sur- 
rendered on a good turf to the 
Australian bowling for only 211, 
acquired laboriously in five hours. It 
was, again, an England innings per- 
formed as though under sentence. Yet, 
to begin with, we had reason for cheer- 
fulness. Hutton and Washbrook, in 
first together at last, played for a while 
as though feeling fortune’s wind with 


them. Then Washbrook made a mis- 
take of a kind pardonable only under 
a First Offender’s Act. Still, there was 
a timely retaliation without further loss. 
The England innings became launched 
and seaworthy. A total of 350, we now 
thought, would not be difficult to reach, 
and might serve the purposes of victory 
after the pitch had been subjected to 
four days of wear and tear. 

Hutton was at his most assured, even 
as at Melbourne. Simpson accom- 
panied him—after one or two pre- 
liminary wrong notes—as reliably and 
unexcitingly as a piece of honest figured 
bass. And, yet again, Hutton was 
abruptly overthrown, this time by no 
mistake of his own, but by a ball in a 
hundred, bowled by Keith Miller, 
which brought down Hutton in all his 
glory much as some interfering force 
of nature might bring down the sun at 
high noon. In the same over Miller 
bowled Compton, so in a few minutes, 
England were back on the rack, pessi- 
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mism not to be encouraged, maybe ; 
but hope a virtue. 

In the warmth of the fifth morning 
of 1951, the ground was fairly densely 
populated at 12 o’clock, when Hutton 
and Washbrook went to the wicket, 
their shadows like black pools in which 
they walked, cast by a sun beating 
straight down. Sydney is less majestic 
than Melbourne: there is space be- 
tween stand and enclosure ; the pretty 
colours of the painted seats in the ladies’ 
pavilion lend a suggestion of social 
amenity not always pronounced at Test 
Matches in Australia. The famous 
“ Hill” gathered strength, but not 
vocabulary, which is restricted. “ ’It 
em,” “’Ave a gow.” But during one 
rare period when Australia could not 
get an Englishman out for an hour or 
so, a voice from the “ Hill” shouted, 
with sudden inspiration, ‘‘ Put Neville 
Cardus on.” Lindwall bowled the first 
over, and Hutton drove his second ball 
to the off for 3, a smack in the face for 
any fast bowler so early as this in the 
New Year. Miller, at the other end, 
ducked his head, and his hair fell over 
his face like a mane. Washbrook at 
once struck a 3 from him to the off, so 
Miller let loose a “‘ bumper,” a flying- 
saucer of a ball, which seemed to amuse 
him considerably. In little more than 
half an hour Hutton and Washbrook 
hit 31 from the fast stuff. ‘‘ At last,” 
we told ourselves in the English camp, 
“ the long-deferred stand is coming to 
an innings at the outset.”” Our prayers 
last night were that Brown might win 
the toss, and that Hutton and Wash- 
brook would jump to the opportunity. 
And here they were, palpably con- 
fident, playing cricket in a Test Match 
with relish. 

Ian Johnson, slow offspin, came on 
in place of Miller ; and from his sixth 
ball, which pitched wide of the off 
stump, Washbrook made a cut, not 
bending over the stroke, which was 
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sliced to the slips, where Miller held a 
remarkable catch, going to earth quick 
as a ferret to a hole ; he caught it one- 
handed as he fell over. This error of 
judgment on Washbrook’s part was 
grievous and, as I think, crucial. 

The downfall of Washbrook, in fact, 
restored to Hutton’s shoulders a weight 
of responsibility that could be felt, if 
not seen, as far away as the high press 
box at Sydney, which is situated in the 
stratosphere. A cricket writer might 
as well go up in a balloon. I never sit 
in this press box without feeling that I 
am performing an act of levitation. 
Simpson, who came in next, was for a 
while so unhappy in himself that he 
caused misery in others. He groped at 
Johnson’s spin like a man going down 
a steep, badly-lighted and rackety 
staircase. All credit to him that he con- 
trived to stay in nearly three hours ; 
it is not impossible to cope with cunning 
bowlers if you are in form, but to 
frustrate them when you have tem- 
porarily lost your skill—this is a proof 
of character, more esteemed by the 
angels in heaven than cleverness. Eng- 
land’s ‘score went beyond 100 before 
half-past three, with the crowd as quiet 
as a painted back-cloth on a brilliantly 
lit stage. Hutton’s cricket was for the 
connoisseur, not for ordinary tastes. I 
here “‘ sensed” some want of faith in 
the Australian attack ; only Ian John- 
son’s inviting flight asked an awkward 
question now and then. The fast 
bowlers were out of action ; Miller had 
even wandered from the slips to the 
deep offside field, where he turned occa- 
sionally to the crowd to exchange a 
greeting ; or he looked into the blue 
sky at an aeroplane flying to Brisbane 
or London. Iverson did not spin away 
from the bat, and his offbreak was not 
yet biting on the pitch. The moment 
was ripe for an offensive from a great 
batsman. Hutton was_ thoroughly 
established ; we sat back and waited. 
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Miller was called by Hassett from the 
genial company of the Sheridan Stand. 
I am certain Hassett expected nothing 
more from him than a sort of marking 
time until after tea, when a new ball 
would be available. 

But in one over Miller broke the 
back of England’s innings beyond 
repair. Hutton, apparently not to be 
dismissed by legal means, was leg- 
before to a ball slower than Miller’s 
customary pace ; it described an allur- 
ing curve through the air, swung in late, 
but not much. Hutton played beauti- 
fully forward, head down, bat ready for 
the defensive push to the off. The ball 
whipped in quicker than the length and 
flight had suggested, eluded the bat 
and—the master was mastered. 

Compton played the fourth and fifth 
balls of this same, already historical, 
over ; to the sixth he reached with his 
arms, his bat terribly crooked, as he 
stood on his back foot, rather stiff for 
him, and the ball touched the inside 
edge of the blade and collided sicken- 
ingly into the leg stump. What a 
cricketer this Miller is ! A great impro- 
visor, making up his batting, bowling 
and fielding as he goes along. When he 
extends himself in effort and purpose 
he does things outside the scope and 
reach of mere talent. To remove a 
Hutton after he has rooted himself to a 
good wicket for three hours needs a 
skill and craft equal to his own, with 
imagination added. 

At tea England were 133 for three ; 
and in Miller’s second over after tea, 
Simpson fell ; this was another lapse 
of a batsman’s concentration. Simp- 
son, wanting a single to reach 50, tried 
a leg glance and sent an easy catch 
straight to Loxton at square leg. Simp- 
son expressed self-chastisement, but 
what was the use of that? At the 
afternoon’s end, as I say, England were 
dangerously placed. Brown, not out 
36, recaptured his defiance of Mel- 


bourne ; indeed he recaptured his 
youth, fortified now with the brawn 
and shrewdness of middle age. 

Next day he began a period of com- 
bined physical endurance and big- 
hearted determination which has estab- 
lished him as the most liked and 
admired English cricket captain ever to 
visit Australia. In the Sydney streets 
the other day a hawker was selling 
lettuces—“ all,’ he shouted, “ all with 
a ‘eart as big as Freddie Brown.” 

The second morning of this Sydney 
Test Match began in torrents of sun- 
shine (a week later there would have 
been no cricket at all in Sydney for 
torrents of rain fell for another fort- 
night). Brown, not out 36 overnight, 
at once attacked : a square-drive in 
Miller’s second over and an off-drive 
from Ian Johnson told us not only of 
fighting temper, but of batsmanship 
not unacquainted with first principles. 
Brown’s innings of 79, one of the best 
and most commanding ; let us under- 
stand how many opportunities to score 
freely against the Australians had been 
missed by other and supposedly better 
batsmen than Brown on the English 
side. It is, of course, easier to swing 
the bat and damn the consequence if 


. you have everything to gain and little 


to lose by venture and aggression. 
Brown was not expected when the tour 
began in Australia to prove himself a 
more able cricketer at the age of forty 
than he was as a young man. None 
the less, his example at Melbourne and 
Sydney demonstrated beyond argu- 
ment that the Australian bowlers, being 
mortal, are prone to error and change 
of heart. 

This innings of 79 was rich with 
strokes as natural to cricket and as much 
a part of cricket as green grass and 
good fellowship ; strong drives, up- 
right and frank, as though saying : 
“Bowl your best! and I'll bat my 
best—and to hell with pottering about 
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the crease in the dark.” Don’t imagine 
that Brown “ slogged.”” A man can’t 
score nearly a century against an 
accurate attack unless he observes the 
canons, the grammar of the game. 
When Brown was bowled by Lindwall, 
trying a drive to the on, the crowd 
almost groaned with sorrow. His 
reception, as he walked back to the 
pavilion’s cool dark shade, was so 
royal that it might all have been a 
procession with the red carpet down 
and the decorations up. 

Brown and Bailey scored 71 together, 
increasing the England total from 187 
for five to 258 for six. It was here that 
Bailey was hit on the right thumb by 
Lindwall, after two hours of noble if 
martyred stonewalling for 13. He tried 
to bat again after receiving surgical 
treatment, but after scoring 2 more 
runs he was caught at the wicket and 
looked pale as a ghost. He disappeared 
from the match, so did Wright who, 
in last, backed up rather late when 
Evans ran quickly to “keep” the 
bowling, and strained his groin. So 
England, all out first innings for 290, 
went into the field just before 3 o’clock 
with only three bowlers—Bedser, Brown 
and Warr. 

Their persistent energy, their steadi- 
ness and patience in the heat of 
Australian summer, battling in a lost 
cause—these things have already be- 
come part of cricket’s tradition of sport 
that must smile fair weather or foul. 
The pitch, if it occasionally allowed a 
ball or two to turn, would not have 
been begrudged to a crippled attack by 
any good batsman. 

The truth is that the Australians, for 
hours of inordinate length, seemed to 
treat England’s three perspiring toilers 
under the sun rather unchivalrously. 
Such is Test cricket these times. The 
cause, my soul, Australia feared a 
crumbling wicket, if they should be 
asked to get a score to win, or save 


themselves, in a fourth innings. So 
even Miller, the gay Lothario, batted 
nearly 6 hours for 145 not out. Hassett 
wore down the human resistance of 
Bedser, Brown, Warr and the crowd by 
scoring 70 in 3 hours 12 minutes ; 
Archer was 3 hours over 48. And all 
the time we saw Bedser and Brown, or 
Brown and Warr, wheeling their arms ; 
Bedser and Brown lumbering uphill, 
*< bits in their mouth,” like carthorses, 
while Warr threatened to break his 
back as he goaded the tired young limbs 
of him to unnatural spurts of temper 
and vitality. In the Australian innings 
of 426, Warr bowled 36 overs (eight 
balls to the over) for 142 runs and no 
wickets ; a shamefully untrue reflection 
of his strenuous and fairly accurate 
work. Bedser bowled 43 overs for 107 
runs and four wickets, including (again) 
Morris’s, for 0. Brown bowled 44 
overs for 153 runs and four wickets. 
He was a sort of monument of perpetual 
motion ; his movements, as he rumbled 
to the bowling crease, his rotating arm, 
began, as the hours went by and he 
was “ still at it,” to create the illusion 
of perpetual motion rendered fixed, 
static, unplastic. Miéiller’s innings 
blazed out in imperial driving ; these 
strokes compelled us to regret that 
during his long innings he had sub- 
jected himself to much unnecessary 
self-denial. There is something in con- 
temporary Test cricket which clips the 
wings of even a bright bird such as 
Miller. 

On the other hand, the intelligent 
control Miller exercised over his 
glamorous technique and tempera- 
ment was proof of his essential calibre. 
He is not just a “ playboy.” 

Of England’s second innings, and a 
defeat by an innings and 13, I have 
little heart to write. The pitch no 
doubt helped Australia’s spinners, 
Iverson particularly ; he took 6 for 27 
in 156 balls. Did ever Sidney Barnes 
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receive obeisance as polite (not to say 
abject) as this ? The English batting, 
again and again and yet again, was 
bankrupt of creative ideas. Seldom 
was the ball met with a resolute un- 
myopic blade. Once more Washbrook 
flattered to disappoint. In half an hour 
he scored 18 to Hutton’s 8, and whether 
getting runs or countering good balls 
from Lindwall and Miller, he resembled 
a born and reliant England cricketer. 


But Iverson came on, and after two- 


maiden overs to Hutton, he drew 
Hutton forward, and our one and only 
great batsman just snicked a “ top- 
spinner ”’ (not an offbreak) ; the ball 
skimmed to Tallon, the wicket-keeper, 
who couldn’t hold it, but it bounced 
towards Johnson at second slip, who 
barely touched it back to Tallon, who 
made a catch one-handed, upside down. 
The very gods have conspired against 
Hutton in this rubber. Why? A 
superb ball from Iverson clean bowled 
Washbrook, whose bat, playing for- 
ward, did all that a bat can do—as 
Doctor Johnson said, on his deathbed, 
of a pillow. Parkhouse showed, as at 
Melbourne, some relish of rapid stroke 
play, following more moments of dark 
interstices of self-doubt. He was run 
out because he didn’t wait to be 
“* called.”” There are times when J. M. 
Barrie’s generally sound advice should 
be disregarded : “‘ When you make a 
stroke, don’t stop to cheer, but run at 
OS... 

Though Compton was watchful this 
time while he gradually accumulated 
23, he did nothing to clear the England 
innings of encircling gloom. Iverson 
dictated his terms; Compton’s 
wriggled on his hook ; he didn’t look 
a great player now. 

English batsmanship in England last 
year could find no answer to Rama- 
dhin’s leg-spin ; now they seem at a 
loss against Iverson’s offspin in 
Australia. Something is wrong with 


the works somewhere. 

The Adelaide match was more or 
less given away after luncheon the 
closing afternoon, following a hopeful 
stand at the day’s beginning by Shep- 
pard and Simpson. Even the compara- 
tively experienced Simpson failed in 
concentration the last over before the 
adjournment, and made the’ silliest 
stroke in the world to mid-wicket on the 
offside. Apart from Sheppard, nobody 
(Brown was absent hurt), seemed to 
make an effort to keep England’s in- 
nings struggling bitterly to the end. The 
truth is that throughout the tour the 
team’s assets of character and experi- 
ence have depended on too few men: 
recently there has been in one or two 
instances a quite palpable, if indirect, 
admission. of tiredness, if not of actual 
boredom. No doubt it is hard to have 
to play five hours’ cricket under a hot 
sun for five days running (interrupted 
only by a lunch interval of ninety 
minutes and a tea interval of twenty, 
with refreshments brought into the 
field every forty-five minutes and only 
Sunday for a day of rest): hard indeed 
to suffer bondage to labour in a losing 
side, especially in Australia where the 
labourer considers himself very much 
worthy of his hire. I have been given 
cause to believe these last few weeks 
that players of contemporary Test 
cricket really do not like it and are 
extremely relieved when six o’clock 
sounds an imaginary knock-off in their 
ears and they all walk home to the 
pavilion and to the good food and 
society of friendly Australians and their 
homes. Nowadays I see many of our 
well-paid first-class cricketers going to 
golf at week-ends with an avidity they 
seldom express when embarking on a 
day in the field at their own game. 


Here we come to the main source of 


cricket’s weakness at the present time 
as a game and asanart. It is not played 
for its own sake often enough: the old 
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true amateur influence is no longer 
there. And how could it be, since it 
has departed from public life generally? 


- Even Australians, usually opportunist 


stroke players, are changing to canni- 
ness and caution: even the bright free 
and often fluttering wings of a Keith 
Miller are slowly becoming clipped. In 
the old days, under the eye of great 
captains of cricket.such as MacLaren, 
Warner, Lord Hawke, A. O. Jones, the 
Fosters—under this aristocratic scrutiny 
and spacious, sometimes reckless, 
economy—the professional player had 
before him a constant example of inde- 
pendence of style. Hence the incom- 
parable succession of professionals, 
brilliant and individual, such.as Tyldes- 
ley, Denton, Hirst, J. T. Brown, 
Hayward, Braund, George Gunn, on 
and on to the greatest of all, Jack 
Hobbs. In the M.C.C. team of to-day 


there are at least two cricketers who, 
much as we admire them, would have 
gained something of regality if they had 
played with the masters of the golden 
age, not a technical gain, but one 
involving a change of mental approach 
to Test Matches. All the current talk 
in England about schools to improve 
our cricket, with concrete pitches a 
panacea—this is to talk away from the 
heart of the matter. The greatness of 
the game, its immortals, all the inspira- 
tion which impelled us to go to the 
trouble of building .and preserving 
Lord’s, the game’s literature and the 
endless talk amongst friends years after 
the event and to a life’s end, all these 
things came to be because one day a 
number of men and boys and barking 
dogs went into a field with a bat and a 
ball, intent on fun and no material 
profit. NEVILLE CARDUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDITOoR,-: 
The National and English Review 


Sir,—May I be allowed another word 
in comment on Mr. Palmer’s letter? 

I agree with him that the crushing out 
of Independents, and of independence 
within the parties, has become as serious 
an evil as the misrepresentation of parties ; 
reform of our voting system is as urgent 
on the one ground as on the other. 

A reform consisting of applying the 
1, 2,3... . method of voting to our existing 
single-emember constituencies (the alter- 
native vote) would not, however, be of 
much use. The Independent (and the 
small party’s candidate) would be helped 
only in so far as he would. get extra votes 
from those people who now do not sup- 
port him for fear of “‘ wasting their votes.” 
If those extra votes were numerous enough 
to raise him at least to second place, he 
would have an excellent chance of elec- 
‘ion. (In such circumstances the Liberals 
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could win virtually every seat for just 
over one-third of the votes in the country!) 
But if they did not suffice to raise him 
above third place he would be no better 
off. If the supporters of an Independent, 
or of a small party, amount to one- 
quarter of the electorate, they will stand 
no chance of getting the clear majority 
needed to win a single seat, but they will 
be certain of winning one seat in a P.R. 
constituency returning four or more 
members. 

As for independence within the party, 
the alternative vote would help to a 
limited extent. for it would make it possible 
both for the “ rebel’? and for the more 
orthodox party men to appeal to the voters 
without any risk of splitting the party’s 
vote. This, however, would be a rare 
occurrence, confined to constituencies in 
which there was acute dissension within 
one party; whereas under P.R., every 
sizeable party would in any case have to 
nominate more than one candidate and 
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choice between “rebel”? and “ rubber 
stamp,” between Left wing and Right wing, 
between man and woman, and so forth, 
would become the normal duty of every 
voter. 

But the decisive reason for rejecting 
Mr. Palmer’s suggestion of the alter- 
native vote as a half-way house is that it 
would bring us no nearer to having the 
kind of- Parliament the electors had 
voted for. The same result (the election 
of every member by a clear majority) 
was achieved in South Africa by party 
pacts in the constituencies—yet a five-to- 
four vote for Smuts gave Malan a five- 
to-four majority of the contested seats. 
That sort of thing can be prevented only 
by using the single transferable vote for 
the election of three or more members at a 
time. 


Yours faithfully, 
ENID LAKEMAN. 


The Proportional Representation Society, 
82 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


January 19, 1951. 


THE EDITOR, 
The National and English Review 


Sir,—I trust that you will allow me 
space in your columns for a modest 
protest against Sir Dougal Malcolm’s 
assault upon my book, One Man’s Hand. 
The Story of Sir Charles Coghlan and the 
Liberation of Southern Rhodesia, in your 
January issue. He has written not as the 
polished classicist and Fellow of a great 
Oxford College, but in heat as the official 
head of the British South Africa Company 
which he fancies has been attacked. 
And, as a still more widely famous Oxford 
man, Benjamin Jowett, once said, ““ What 
is Truth against esprit de corps? ”’ 

It should not be necessary to say that 
it was no part of my purpose to denigrate 
the Company, or, in Blake’s phrase, to 
read black where Sir Dougal reads white. 
Using authentic material I sought to put 
the case impartially and as Coghlan saw 


it. The need is, of course, for a full and 
authoritative history of the Chartered 
Company, its birth in the dreams of 
Rhodes and the amazingly casual handing 
over, to a private citizen by a British 
Government, of a big stretch of Africa 
with the lives and fortunes of its peoples, 
white and black. Sir Dougal Malcolm 
has put out a sumptuously appointed 
book on the Company, but it is neither 
deep nor critical. When the much desired 
study appears, I think my reading of this 
strange and too little known colonial 
episode will be justified. 


Yours, etc., 


J. P. R. WALLIS. 


Old Mill Cottage, 
Finchingfield. 


January 17, 1951. 


THE EDITOR, 


The National and English Review 


Sir,—I am disappointed to read your 
note, headed “One Flaw’, on Mr. 
Richard Law’s excellent book Return from 
Utopia. The criticism seems to me as 
shallow as it is uncalled for. Christianity 
proclaims certain truths about God on 
which the Christian Faith was and is 
founded. You can disbelieve these truths, 
but if they are believed they must be of 
cosmic significance to those who hold 
them. 

I don’t know what “a broad and rela- 
tively undogmatic acceptance of the 
Christian faith’? means. It is such loose 
thinking which has brought our society to 
its present impasse, and I am sorry to find 
it in a right-wing Conservative journal. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Guy M. KINDERSLEY. 
1 & 2 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 
February 12, 1951. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE FLOWER OF CITIES’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


has been battered and blitzed. It has 

been rationed in building materials. 
It lacks several million gallons of paint. 
The raffish and excessively social Edwar- 
dians, who made a spectacular part of its 
pageant in the early years of the century, 
would hardly know and would almost 
certainly refuse to recognise it now. 
They might also fail to understand what 
a “ planner ” is, or why Cigarettes are 
3s. 6d. for twenty, and why meat 
is rationed. The most saddening 
thing about London, for all those who 
really love the world’s greatest city, 
is that she has ceased to blossom and 
glow, to extend and glory in her magni- 
ficence. The tide has turned. The 
days of increase are over. Here and 
there a planned barrack rears its 
strictly utilitarian head, blank, many- 
eyed, and oddly menacing. On the 
South Bank a fresh, exotic rash pro- 
claims that London holds festival in 
1951. Traffic diversions and one-way 
notices would make the comfortable 
Edwardians realise that there are too 
many of us in the metropolitan area, 
too many of us doing the same thing 
simultaneously. At the moment the 
trouble about London is that it is too 
small for all the people who choose or 
are compelled to live in it. Not one, 
but many crowded hours are their 
portion, and those of us who are not 
affected by the prevalent lethargy are 
more than sick of being elbowed and 


|: has grown so shabby now. It 


pushed and trodden on in queues, in. 


“rush” hours, in crowded shops, 

restaurants, trains, buses and streets. 
It is clear to me that Mr. Ivor Brown 

avoids all times and places where the 


horrid crowd congregates. Mr. Brown 
is one of our most distinguished living 
writers. He has written what is perhaps 
the best book on Shakespeare. It will 
be read for generations to come. He is 
a believer in good English, clear think- 
ing and straightforward writing. He 
excels in appreciating many of the best 
things that life has to offer, which is 
exactly what you might expect from 
a Penang Aberdonian Fleet Street 
Oxonian. (That, I am afraid, is how 
some of the papers for which he does 
not write would describe him to-day. 
They would not have.thought of doing 
so in 1909.) 

Mr. Brown is right in saying that the 
literature of London is gigantic. He 
feels that he should have some reason, 
beyond “ mere itch to write ” for a new 
book on the subject. “I have,” he 
says, “‘ been trying to compose a book 
of compensations as well as of affec- 
tions.” London is now a region, and 
not a city any longer. Winter in 
London is an attempt to appreciate some 
of the “‘ bits and pieces ” that comprise 
it. Why not spare half an hour now 
and again to see what is round the 
corner? Nowadays life in London has 
become for most of the citizens a per- 
petual “rush” hour. There is so much 
to see that is neglected, not for lack of 
opportunity, but because the average 
Londoner is in many ways a conven- 
tional animal. His life moves along 


* Winter in London. By Ivor Brown. 
Illustrated by Lynton Lamb. Collins. 12s. 6d. 
London. The County Books. Illustrated, with 
maps. Robert Hale. 15s. each. The Western 
Reaches. By Godfrey James. South London. 
By Harry Williams. East London. By Robert 
Sinclair. The City. By Claude Golding. 
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familiar grooves. He is content to work 
within a hundred yards of the British 
Museum, St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, or the National Gallery, without 
entering any of them. Mr. Brown is an 
amateur of London. He enjoys the 
November nocturne when he can stand 
upon Hungerford Bridge “as the 
pigeon’s-neck sunset is just fading in the 
west while, upon the north bank, from 
Westminster to City, from Abbey to 
St. Paul’s, the curving shores begin to 
glitter with the fine points of incandes- 
cence in the windows and finally with 
the complete illumination of the Em- 
bankment and of its tributary streets.” 
It is as a (highly gifted) man in the 
street that Mr. Brown makes his praise 
of London. He goes where we can all 
go, and generally the entertainment is 
free. It is true that the curators at Kew 
demand a token penny for entering their 
lovely gardens. It costs sixpence to bur- 


- row down to St. Paul’s’crypt. Some- 


times Mr. Brown is more extravagant, 
as when he penetrates into the Temple 
Billiards and Snooker in Leicester 
Square or tracks down the Badminton 
championships to Earl’s Court. He is 


.at his happiest when he is following up 


literary associations on the Bankside or 
in the Dickens-haunted East End. He 
finds it impossible to be dull in London, 
and cannot understand the pointless 
peregrinations of so many: nitwits to- 
day: “ The habit of ‘ going up West’ 
and then wandering about vaguely in- 
creases to a curious extent: I do not 
pretend to understand the fascination of 
the melancholy mooching and milling 
which goes on round the pubs, milk- 
bars, and garish ‘ snackeries’ of the 
Leicester Square district every Saturday 
night. I suppose it is the case that we 
are all fidgets nowadays and that one of 
the patron saints of the new social 
democracy is St, Vitus.” 

A more congenial topic, as one might 
expect from so distinguished a dramatic 
critic, is pantomime—that amazingly 
rigid form of entertainment which 
refuses to budge even under pressure of 
progress. Rigid it may be, but Mr. 
Brown is compelled to admit that there 
are changes. The old food songs with 
their rich references to treacly pudding, 
mince pies, boiled beef and ‘carrots 
have disappeared. It would be impos- 
sible to devise suitable subjects for the 
Planning Age. 

Mr. Brown is an artist in vistas and 
prospects, a connoisseur of unexpected 
and unusual glimpses. He revels in 
catching the familiar unawares, and not 
even his brother Scot and fellow per- 
ambulator, James Bone, is happier in 
felicitous description than he is. | 
cannot think of a higher compliment 
than this. 

It is an odd chance that books of 
essays are almost entirely out of fashion 
now. It is a very great pity because we 


are rich in essayists to-day—men whose 
work will endure as certainly as that of 
Lamb and Hazlitt. Ivor Brown, with 
Sir Max Beerbohm and J. B. Priestley, 
is among these writers. Winter in Lon- 
don is an enchanting collection of 
essays. I look forward with pleasure to 
its promised successor, Summer in Scot- 
land. \ feel sure that native patriotism 
will ensure that it is not a wet one. 
Just: after I had put down Winter in 
London 1 received a new “ London” 
volume, The City by Claude Golding, in 
Messrs. Robert Hale’s — excellent 
‘County Books ” series. I feel that a 
compliment to Mr. Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, the highly selective editor of 
the series, is overdue. Two or three are 


s below the high average standard, but 


that is inevitable in a survey which will 
eventually number fifty-eight books. 

London is covered by six volumes. 
Four of them have now appeared. They 
are The Western Reaches by Godfrey 
James, South London by Harry Williams, 
East London by Robert Sinclair, and 
The. City. The Northern Reaches and 
West of the Bars will conclude this very 
thorough treatment. 

As far as I-can see the writers have 
been given a free hand. Mr. Sinclair, 
who is the author of the controversial 
Metropolitan Man, \ays emphasis on 
people and on the river. The theatre, 
and the entertainment world generally, 
fascinate Mr. James. Mr. Golding, 
who writes more personally than his 
colleagues, puts the stress on crime and 
criminals. Mr. Williams is interested 
in the Abercrombie plan, but he writes 
with real feeling of the vanished beauty 
and greatness of a region which is “‘ terra 
incognita to all but its inhabitants.” 
All write to the point with real compet- 
ence. ‘Their books are easy to read. 

It is worth noting that two of the 
authors, in their final paragraphs, call 
attention to the prevalent materialism 
that holds the people of London in its 
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unpleasant grasp. One remarks on the 
need for “a new adventure—a spiritual 
one.” In the past, and often springing 
from the religion of the people, great 
works of architecture enriched the 
London panorama. The greater part of 
the Victorian era had nothing to con- 
tribute, except pretentious ugliness. The 
first decade of this century saw buildings 
go up that were fussily meretricious in 
style. True distinction left the London 
scene, and it has not since returned. 
London’s true glory has always been 
in the remarkable diversity of the 
people who live in it, their talent, 
courage, humour and resource. Will 
their resilience survive the moral and 
physical batterings they have endured 
and are still suffering? Upon the 
answer to that question depends the 
future‘of what has been for so many 
years the greatest city of the world. 
There is no knowing what it will be. 
Eric. GILLETT. 


VERDICT ON KEYNES’ 


By SiR EDWARD BOYLE, BART., M.P. 


Ts write the life of a great con- 
temporary is a hazardous task. 
However wellit is achieved, others 
will believe that they could have done it 
better. In my view, Mr. Harrod’s life 
of Keynes is a fine biography, which 
deserves to be widely read. Certainly, 
no biographer ever undertook his 
task in a more conscientious spirit. “ If 
I am right,” says Mr. Harrod, “in 
supposing that Keynes was one of the 
greatest Englishmen of his age, then it 
is expedient that an attempt should be 
made to bring together all the varied 
aspects of his character and interests 
into a single biography.”” No doubt Mr. 
Harrod has made the mistake of in- 
cluding too much. For example, I do 
not think our knowledge of Keynes is 
real'y furthered by an account of 
H. W. B. Joseph’s prose style, nor by the 
precise sartorial details of Mr. Rylands’s 
appearance when reading College grace. 
But this is relatively trivial. What 
matters far more is that Mr. Harrod 
has spared no pains in assembling those 
facts which are important, if we are to 
form a just estimate of Keynes’s 
personality and achievement. 

Mr. Harrod devotes a good deal of 
space to Keynes’s earlier years, and in 
particular to his time as an under- 
graduate at King’s. Keynes had been 
a Tomline Prizeman at Eton, but by the 
time he reached Cambridge, mathe- 
matics had begun to lose interest for 
him, and in his Tripos he achieved only 
the modest success of being bracketed 
Twelfth Wrangler. Mr. Harrod tells 
us that Keynes’s interest in economics 
was due at first to the personal influence 
of Alfred Marshall, but it was not 
many months before he discovered 
the fascination of this new subject. “I 


find Economics increasingly satisfac- 
tory,” he wrote in November 1905, 
“and I think I am rather good at it. i 
want to manage a railway or organise a 
trust.” 

In another way Keynes had been 
preparing himself, during the preceding 
years, for his work as an economist. 
As an undergraduate, he was pro- 
foundly interested in questions of 
philosophy; and Mr. Harrod rightly 
lays stress on the influence of “ The 
Society,” that most select concourse 
of young Cambridge intellectuals, in 
sharpening Keynes’s already very con- 
siderable controversial faculties. The 
guiding spirit behind “ The Society ” 
was the philosopher G. E. Moore, whose 
Principia. Ethica was described by 
Keynes as “a stupendous and en- 
trancing work, the greatest on the sub- 
ject.” Undoubtedly, Keynes’s interest 
in philosophy, and his activities as a 
member of “ The Society,”’ helped to 
develop that really astonishing intel- 
lectual agility which was his greatest 
faculty. His dialectical skill was truly 
prodigious, and as Mr. Harrod 
points out, it was precisely this skill 
which helped to gain him a reputa- 
tion for inconsistency: for “in most 
controversial matters, he was keenly 
alive to the arguments on both sides of 
the question. He might put the argu- 
ment now on one side, and now on the 
other, to correct the bias of his inter- 
locutor.” 

Mr. Harrod gives a clear account of 
Keynes’s work at the Treasury during 
the First World War—work which came 
to an abrupt conclusion with the publi- 
cation of The Economic Consequences of 


* John Maynard Keynes, by R. F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. 25s. 
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the Peace. Mr. Harrod subjects this 
famous book to a searching examina- 
tion. I think we may entirely agree that 
contemporaries failed to realise the 
enormous difficulties of the transfer 
problem involved in reparations. For 
my own part I have absolutely. no 
desire to defend Hughes and Cunliffe, 
both of whom seem to have been 
maddeningly obtuse. On the other 
hand, I am myself of the opinion 
that Germany could have paid repara- 
tions on the scale which Keynes sug- 
gested, and that it was Keynes himself 
who must bear a large share of the 
responsibility for the fact that she did 
not do so, since the whole effect of his 
book was to convince the average 
Englishman that not only reparations, 
but the whole bias of the Versailles 
Treaty, were wrong in principle. Mr. 
Harrod admits that Keynes gave in- 
sufficient attention to the problem of 
French security. This is certainly an 
understatement. I do not think it is 
possible to exaggerate the harm which 
Keynes did when he wrote a passage like 
the following: 


In spite, therefore, of France's 
victorious issue from the present struggle 
(with the aid this time of England and 
America), her future position remained 
precarious in the eyes of one, [i.e., 
Clemenceau] who took the view that 
European civil war is to be regarded as a 
normal, or at least a recurrent, state of 
affairs for the future, and that the sort 
of conflicts between organised Great 
Powers which have occupied the past 100 
years will also engage the next. Accord- 
ing to this vision of the future, European 
history is to be a perpetual prize fight, of 
which France has won this round, but of 
which this round is certainly not the last. 


So, also, it proved ! 

Mr. Harrod devotes three chapters to 
the development of Keynes’s thought 
during the inter-war years. He is 
very thorough in his explanations 


si Bo 


LORD KEYNES (RIGHT) (Camera Press, London.) 
TALKING TO MR. MORGENTHAU. 


of Keynes’s terminology: in particular, 
he is at great pains to make clear 
what Keynes meant by “saving” 
and “investment.” Even so, the 
general reader would be well advised, 
before embarking on these chapters, to 
read the very short and clear exposition 


~ of Keynes’s doctrines in Cairncross’s 
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Introduction to Economics (pp. 385 et 
seq.). Mr. Harrod believes that most 
people understand the terminology of 
Keynes’s Treatise on Money better than 
that of the General Theory, and I am 
inclined to agree. There is another 
respect in which I am rather doubtful, 
myself, whether the later volume really 
constitutes an advance. Mr. Harrod 
says that: ; 


In the Treatise we only get an analy- 
sis of the economy when it is out of 
equilibrium and in a state of movement. 

This is where the General Theory 
breaks new ground. It is an analysis of 
the possibility of stable equilibrium with 
high unemployment and no natural 
forces tending to reduce it. 
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But Professor Pigou, in his recent 
lectures on Keynes’s General Theory,* 
points out, very justly, that: 


Keynes’s short period equilibrium 
positions are not the positions which are 
at all likely ever actually to establish 
themselves. It is wrong to suggest that 
Keynes is more realistic than Marshall 
in that while the latter deals only with 
tendencies, the former deals with facts. 
Both alike deal only with tendencies. 


Personally, while I am fully prepared 
to concede that a stable rate of demand 
for capital goods is essential for the 
maintenance of a high rate of employ- 
ment, I do feel that Keynes’s analysis of 
the unemployment problem has greater 
limitations than -he and many of ‘his 
disciples realised. I am not at all con- 
vinced that a programme of public 
works would greatly have mitigated the 
depression of 1929-32. Sir Richard 
Hopkins, expressing the orthodox old- 
fashioned Treasury view before the 
Macmillan Committee, was surely per- 
fectly right in his statement : 


If the scheme was generally judged to 
be uneconomic and unsound, confidence 
in Britain would flag, domestic private 
capital outlay would be reduced, and 
more capital would tend to flow abroad. 


Again, I am in entire agreement with 
Sir Hubert Henderson, when he accuses 
Keynes of being primarily responsible 
for the deplorable tendency of so many 
British economists to think in terms of a 
closed economy. It is, in my view, a 
fallacy to suppose that we can compen- 
sate for a falling-off in our export trade 
by stimulating a corresponding increase 
of demand in the home market. If we 
are to maintain’ full employment, a 
steady level of capital investment at 
home is no more important than the 
ability to make exports which foreigners 


* Keynes’s ‘“‘General Theory,” by A. C. 


Pigou. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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want, at prices which they are prepared 
to pay. 

' Mr. Harrod devotes two long chap- 
ters to Keynes’s work in connection 
with Bretton Woods, and the Washing- 
ton Loan Agreement. The general 
reader will probably find these the most 
interesting chapters in the book. Mr. 
Harrod has taken immense pains to 
piece the story together, and he has: a 
wealth of new facts to reveal, one of 
them being the important role which 
was played by Mr. Richard Law in sup- 
porting the negotiations which led to the 
Bretton Woods Agreements. “ Such 
authority,” says Mr. Harrod, “ as was 
obtained from the British Cabinet from 
time to time for the continuance of the 
discussions, was partly due to his un- 
tiring efforts.” Another important 
point concerns Article 7 of the Mutual 
Aid Agreement, signed in 1942. Mr. 
Harrod is definite that “it would be 
wrong to suppose Britain retained as 
great a freedom to determine her own 
economic policy as she would have 
done if the article had never been 
signed.” (It will be interesting to see 
how Mr. Churchill handles this passage 
in the fourth volume of his War 
memoirs.) Not everyone will agree 
with Mr. Harrod’s interpretation of 
Bretton Woods and the American Loan. 
Personally, I think that he overrates the 
significance of the scarce currency 
clause in the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, over which he is rather embarras- 
singly rhapsodic. Also, Mr. Harrod is 
surely too fulsome in his praise of 
America. Everybody would now agree 
that the credits which could be made 
available by the International Monetary 
Fund were conceived on far too small a 
scale. This was entirely the fault of 
the Americans, and not. of. Keynes, 
since, as Mr. Harrod himself mentions, 
the credits that would have been avail- 
able in Keynes’s original scheme were 
calculated at approximately $25 billions, 
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whereas the final act of Bretton Woods 
contained a figure of only $8-8 billions. 
As to the American Loan, I believe per- 
sonally, that there was no alternative to 
it, and I should have voted for it. ButI 
do think Keynes should have fought the 
State Department harder on the issue of 
non-discrimination. It is all very well 
for Mr. Harrod to say that the State 
Department’s intransigence on this sub- 
ject was due to “a genuine conviction 
that health could not be restored if the 
nations tied themselves up in bilateral 
deals.”” The fact remains that Britain, 
despite the Loan, was bound to be 
desperately short of dollars in the years 
following 1945, and that it was therefore 
essential for her to make use of such 
alternative sources of supply as were 
available. Such a policy did not neces- 
sarily involve any attempt (which would 
certainly have failed) to turn the ster- 
ling area into a self-supporting isola- 
tionist bloc. I am still convinced that 
there was a middle way between the 
ideals of the American State Depart- 
ment and those of Lord Beaverbrook. 

One question will be asked by all who 
read this book. Where did Keynes 
stand politically? One of the most 
interesting of Keynes’s letters which Mr. 
Harrod has reproduced is one to Profes- 
sor Hayek, in which Keynes gives his 
opinion that The Road to Serfdom was 
a “ grand book.” This will cause sur- 
prise and consternation in left-wing 
circles, but the views of Keynes and 
Hayek do happen, in an important 
respect, to coincide. In his famous 
lecture, The End of Laissez-Faire, 
Keynes used these words: 

The important thing for Government 
is not to do things which individuals are 
doing already, and to do them a little 
better or a little worse, but to do those 
things which at present are not done at 
all. 


And this is what Professor Hayek says 
on page 29 of The Road to Serfdom : 
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To create conditions in which competi- 
tion will be as effective as possible, to 
supplement it where it cannot be made 
effective, to provide the services which, 
in the words of Adam Smith “though 
they may be in the highest degree 
advantageous to a great society, are, 
however, of such a nature that the 
profits could never repay the expense to 
any individual or small number of 
individuals’, these tasks provide indeed 
a wide and unquestioned field for State 
activity. In no system that could be 
rationally defended would the State just 
do nothing. 


Another passage where Keynes ex- 
presses views identical with those of 
Hayek occurs on page 379 of the 
General Theory : 


Thus I agree that the result of filling 
in the gaps in the classical theory is not 
to dispose of the Manchester system, 
but to indicate the nature of the environ- 
ment which the free play of economic 
forces requires if it is to realise the full 
potentialities of production. 


No amount of sophistry can justify 
the claim that Keynes was a Socialist. 
He remained, in his political philosophy, 
a Liberal individualist, who believed 
that monetary and budgetary controls 
were essential if Liberal individualism 
was to thrive. But Keynes’s name is 
to-day invoked by many politicians 
whose fundamental principles are very 
different from his own. Dr. Dalton has 
claimed him as an ally, and Socialist 
back-benchers talk easily about “ put- 
ting the Keynsian machinery into 
motion.” Keynes’s belief that, under 
some circumstances, the State should 
spend more than it receives in taxation, 
has provided a defence for those who 
believe that an enlightened economy 
should remain in a perpetual state of 
suppressed inflation. Again, Keynes’s 
view that “ in contemporary conditions 
the growth of wealth, so far from being 
dependent on the abstinence of the rich, 


“Let those who may complain 
that it was all on paper 
remember that only on paper 
has humanity yet achieved 
glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, 


virtue and abiding love.” 
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is more likely to be impeded by it,” has 
led many to believe that penal taxation 
is not merely good social morality, but 
sound economic sense. It is all very 
well to say that Keynes, if he were alive 
to-day, would have written a new work, 
to redress the balance. As Keynes him- 
self remarked in one of his most telling 
phrases: “In the long run we are all 
dead.” 

Did Keynes fail to realise what would 
be the impact of his analysis on the 
thought of the Left? If so, then I fear 
he was guilty of an error of foresight as 
great as that which he committed in 
1919. It may also be claimed, I think, 
that Keynes in his later works aimed 
too high. If he had realised how far 
politicians have always to take into 
account the contingent and thé unfore- 
seen, he would have recognised that 
there could be no such thing as the 
““ general theory’ of employment. I 
doubt if he ever realised the full sting 
of the remark by his brilliant pupil, 
F. P. Ramsey, that the most dangerous 
examples of inexact thinking arise from 
treating concepts that are necessarily 
vague as though they were precise. 
These reflections do not affect Keynes’s 
right to a place among the very greatest 
of British economists. But they should, 
in my opinion, make one pause before 
accepting his ideas too uncritically. It is 
to Mr. Harrod’s credit that, while he is 
himself a Keynsian, he has written no 
mere encomium. He has fully suc- 
ceeded in his task of providing his 
readers with the material necessary to 
secure a balanced judgment of Keynes’s 
life and achievements, and I should 
like to thank him for having written a 
book which has given me, at any rate, 
as much enjoyment as any biography I 
have ever read. 


EDWARD BOYLE. ~ 


PROPAGANDA AND KOREA 


THE TRUTH ABOUT KorREA. Robert T. 
Oliver. London: Putnam, 1951. 
10s. 6d. 


NYONE with experience of the Far 

East who presumes to. write a word 
regarding the world crisis over China and 
Korea, should remind himself of the grave 
responsibility he bears at the present 
juncture. The factions on both sides, 
which are inspired by a deadly enmity and 
committed to a war to the knife for or 
against Communism, hold the position of 
tactical strength : those standing for com- 
promise, though influential and growing 
in numbers, are comparatively weak. Any 
unfounded, unwise, or ill-chosen statement 
will be pounced upon by these intransigent 
elements and used towards making any 
solution by agreement impossible. I have 
this in mind as I write. 

After June 25, 1950, there was a world 
demand for information respecting Korea, 
and this demand was increased when the 
tide turned temporarily in favour of the 
United Nations forces, and it seemed that 
before long the U.N. would be confronted 
with the task of rehabilitating yet one more 
war-devastated country. Dr. Oliver's 
book was obviously written to meet the 
demand of this period. There is no date 
given for its compilation, but it refers 
repeatedly to June 25, and there is not a 
word regarding November 24 onwards 
when the Chinese forces entered into the 
conflict and attacked those of the United 
Nations. But from that moment June 25 
receded into history, completely over- 
shadowed by the new date which brought 
the United Nations and the People’s 
Republic into head-on collision. 

This does not mean, however, that what 
happened on June 25 became of no 
account ; it merely means that the United 
Nations had now to go back another five 
years at least—to 1945—in seeking the 
reasons for China’s entry into the arena 
and for a solution of the existing conflict. 
In this sequence the war between North 
and South Korea becomes an incident, 
but still an important incident, which is 
used for keeping enmity alive on both 
sides of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
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Propaganda and Korea 


Dr. Oliver stands for the orthopox 
Western opinion, which regards the one 
and only issue in the world to-day as that 
between Communism and Democracy. 
(In Asia generally, on the other hand, they 
regard the present conflict as the rivalry 
of two power blocs, one headed by 


‘ America and the other by the U.S.S.R.) 


As a personal friend and political adviser 
of President Syngman Rhee, Dr. Oliver’s 
bias is naturally in favour of the South 
Korean Government, and he endorses to 
the full the action of President Truman 
and the majority of the Security Council 
in condemning and combating North 
Korean aggression. (It is safe also to 
assume that Dr. Oliver will have been an 
out-and-out supporter of the original 
American draft resolution to brand China 
as an aggressor.) 

In the Western countries we have 
accepted almost unanimously the account 
of the events preceding June 25 as stated 
by the majority of the Security Council, 
and emphatically endorsed by the United 
States. But we should not forget that the 
U.S.S.R. and “ Satellite’ delegates gave 
a very different explanation to the U.N., 
and that this explanation also is dissemi- 
nated among a very large public. Onya 
visit to South-East Asia between mid-July 
and the end of October last, I was sur- 
prised to find how the Cominform version 
had percolated into the conversation of 
many politicians and others in India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia. 

It happens, too, that the anti-Syngman 
Rhee version has not been without its 
publicity in this country. The Com- 
munists have, of course, automatically 
taken the line in opposition to the U.N. 
case (as in Mr. D. W. Pritt’s Light on 
Korea pamphlet), but Sir John Pratt, for 
many years Adviser on Chinese Affairs to 
the Foreign Office, in a letter to The 
Listener of January 18, 1951, stated that 
the full story of the war in Korea had 
never been reported in our Press. He 
went on to quote statements of President 
Syngman Rhee long before June 25 (from 
the New York Times, etc.), threatening to 
make war on North Korea, and Sir John 
gave much circumstantial detail to show 
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Propaganda and Korea 


that the aggression actually came from | 


the South and not from the North. He 
concluded : 


The United Nations, acting contrary to the 
advice of its own Commission in Korea... 
allowed itself to be hurried into a disastrous 
war when the only evidence before it was 
the “briefing” of the South Korean 
Government. . . . There is not a scrap of 
evidence to connect Moscow with the out- 
break of hostilities on June 25. 


Sir John Pratt’s views, however, were 
not allowed to pass unchallenged. In a 
letter to The Listener of the following 
week, Mr. Michael Lindsay, another well- 
known authority on China and one known 
to be not unsympathetic towards the 
People’s Government, replied to him 
saying that he had omitted to quote 
important evidence contained in the 
United Nations Commission’s report, 
namely, that the 


South Korean army is organized entirely 
for defence and is in no condition to carry 
out an attack on a large scale against the 
forces of the North. Whatever happened 
on 25 (Mr. Lindsay went on), the North 
Koreans had an army vastly superior in 
offensive weapons and proceeded to use it 
in an attempt to conquer the whole of 
Korea, in which they nearly succeeded. 


When British experts can disagree on a 
matter so fundamental as this, it is not 
surprising that the opinion in countries 
open to Cominform propaganda should 
be so confused and wavering. My per- 
sonal view, however, is that the relations 
between the United States and China as 
set out in Dean Acheson’s huge White 
Paper on China (a volume of 1,028 pages) 
is vastly more important than what hap- 
pened on June 25. The study of this paper 
is imperative for all our political leaders. 

To return to Dr. Oliver’s book. Admit- 
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ting its partisanship so far as President 
Syngman Rhee is concerned, it neverthe- 
less supplies some interesting and valuable 
information regarding post-war Korea, 
ob tainedin eight years’ contact with the 
country, though it suffers from having 
been written in a hurry, and from having 
no index. Incidentally, Dr. Oliver’s aim, 
avowed in the Dedication, to help “ Anglo- 
American unity in solving problems of 
the Far East” is not furthered by his 
whole-hogging attack on the British record 
in India, coupled with the naive remark 
that “ By contrast with the other colonial 
possessions, the American record in the 
Philippines was excellent.” 


VICTOR PURCELL. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN SCHISM 


THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN. Vol. I, 
Douglas, Buchanan and Party Chaos, 
1857-59 ; Vol. II, Prologue to Civil 
War, 1859-61. Allan Nevins. 
Scribner’s. $12.50. 


OR the past few years Professor Allan 

Nevins has been occupied on a task 
which, in this day of specialised scholastic 
technology, only a literary Titan such as 
he is would undertake : a full-dress history 
of the United States. This begins with the 
year 1847, taking the plunge into the 
intricate events leading up to the Civil 
War. The two volumes under review, 
which are the third and fourth of the 
series, cover the four critical years, 
1857-61, during which politics failed and 
civil war came. 

It is a measure of the author’s capacity 
that these four momentous years, to which 
he devotes some 900 pages, are not over- 
written. In them the whole panorama of 
that turbulent America is brilliantly 
delineated. Such is his mastery of his 
craft that he can take the reader, as to 
some high promontory, to see the great 
sweep of settlement reaching out into the 
Great Plains and beyond to California ; 
thence to the hustings to hear Douglas and 
Lincoln debate ; and so, to the Concord 
study, to the tense quiet of a White Huose 
cabinet, to the calculated ballyhoo of the 
Chicago Wigwam, to the tight-lipped 
parley within Fort Sumter ; and at last, 
as to some laboratory, to witness the 
historian’s cool, impartial and exact dis- 
section of the diseased nervous system 
which ended convulsed in war. 

The author’s broad treatment illumi- 
nates much that is obscured in more 
limited studies of the Civil War. By con- 
centrating exclusively upon the tensions 
between North and South it is easy to lose 
sight of the fact—here admirably brought 
out—that the conflict took place within 
the context of that dynamic westward 
thrust across the Continent which is the 
basic theme of American history. The 
story of these years is not only one of 
crisis and war, but of immigration, of new 
farming communities sending wheat, hogs 
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and cattle to a world market, of the rise of | 


mining and lumber empires and’ the build- 
ing of ambitious trunk railroads. Above 
all, it is the story of the new North-West, 
self-confident in the prospect of a rich 
future when, criss-crossed by railroads, the 
land of the prairies and lakes will reach 
out to the industrial east to create an 
empire of iron, steam, hogs and wheat. 
Tied to the North-East, not only by rails, 
but by a common Yankee or immigrant 
stock, an evangelical cast of religion, a 
humanitarian tradition and the common 
folkways of an agrarian democracy, the 
North-West had come to regard its 
southern neighbours: down river with 
increasing suspicion as reactionary, aristo- 
cratic, decadent in religion, education and 
morals. If the new West was to expand 
in the climate- of evangelical and /aissez- 
faire democracy it was imperative that the 
South’s conditioning institution—slavery 
—should not be allowed to take root. 

For the South, on the other hand, 
slavery had become the very heart and 
symbol of its way of life. A’ provincial, 
agrarian society based upon one tropical 
staple, the South had become complacent 
about the supremacy of King Cotton for 
America’s export trade and, under attack 
from Northern abolitionists, had come to 
defend slavery as a positive good. Con- 
scious of the dynamic growth of North 
and West in population and wealth, the 
Southern leaders became ever more abso- 
lute in the defence of slavery as the safe- 
guard of their sectional independence. 
The extension of the institution to the 
western territories—even where climati- 
cally it would not be economic—seemed 
imperative to. prevent “ encirclement.” 

On this issue of slavery in the western 
territories there had, for 30 years, been 
compromise. But by the middle ’fifties 
the rate of westward growth was such 
that compromise was no longer possible. 
One of the features of Professor Nevins’s 
book is his masterly- portrayal of the two 
great protagonists in the debate over com- 
promise: Lincoln and Douglas. The 
first volume centres on the efforts of the 
Little Giant from Illinois to prevent the 
break-up of the Democratic Party by 
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fashionable from time to time : the aridly 
constitutional, the theory of a conflict 
between two nations, between Northern 
merchant and Southern planter, between 
industrial and agrarian capitalism. In- 
stead we are led back to slavery as the tap- 
root of all; but slavery, not as the 
abolitionists saw it, rather as the institution 
which regulated the relations between two 
unequal races living side by side; an 
institution which no southerner dared 
interfere with for fear of the intractable 
problem of race conflict which it held in 
check. Professor Nevins judges harshly 
the political leadership of the South in its 
failure to point a way towards the gradual 
extinction of slavery and the substitution 
of a more progressive system of race 
relations. When one reflects on the for- 
midable race problems which still confront 
us a century later one is tempted to charge 
Professor Nevins with his only unhistorical 
judgment in this full-scale work of sur- 
passing judgment and scholarship. 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


KING DEMOS IN ACTION 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1950. 
H. G. Nicholas, with an appendix 
by D. E. Butler. Macmillan. 21s. 


HE analysis of the General Election 

of 1945 made by Mr. R. B. McCallum 
and Miss Alison Readman was a welcome 
sign of increased interest in the political 
process and of a growing realisation in 
academic circles that a wide field for 
scientific observation and research had for 
too long been neglected. The success of 
this pioneer work made the lack of equally 
detailed and impartial studies of previous 
Elections all the more keenly felt. 

The experiment so well begun has 
been followed up, with even greater 
success, by Mr. H. G. Nicholas and his 
assistants. The results of their labours 
have been presented in a volume which is 
both a comprehensive record and a pene- 
trating analysis of the 1950 Election. The 
book is a model of objectivity. Whatever 
his topic, whether it be the preliminary 
manceuvres and later tactics of the con- 
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tending parties or the election broadcasts 
and the activities of the press, Mr. 
Nicholas is impeccably impartial. More- 
over, this high standard has not been 
achieved at the cost of being dull or by 
any evasion of delicate issues. The 
author’s style is admirably suited to his 
purpose, and is enlivened by deftly ironical 
touches. But the book is distinguished, 
above all, by his shrewd political judg- 
ment. 

One of the most informative chapters 
is that on party organisation. Mr. 
Nicholas stresses the point that both the 
major parties had brought their organisa- 
tions to a hitherto unparalleled pitch of 
preparedness. The campaign, in his view, 
manifested an unprecedented concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the central 
offices and the development of a class of 
full-time, paid, professional political 
workers. On balance, the author assigns 
the organisational advantage to the Con- 
servatives, but he reminds us—using their 
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relative failure in Birmingham and thei: 
gains in Liverpool as an illustration— 
that organisation, however important, 
is not everything. 

The long and careful preparation by the 
parties is well brought out. One of its 
results was. that the campaigns followed 
“‘an. unusually predetermined course.” 
Only two issues emerged. which had not 
already been developed in the party 
manifestoes—the increase in the petrol 
ration, and Mr. Churchill’s suggestion at 
Edinburgh of “ talks with Russia.”’. There 
was little room for manceuvre. What 
took place was a “ thorough and repeated 
debating of a limited number of issues.” 

Mr. Nicholas attaches relatively little 
importance to the manifestoes. In his 
opinion, their main function was to serve 
as guides for the party spokesmen through- 
out the country. The broadcasts (save 
in Mr. -Churchill’s case) had smaller 
audiences than in 1945, and Mr. Nicholas 
is inclined to the conclusion that more 
voters had already made up their minds. 
The national daily press was “ over- 
whelmingly partisan, relatively demure, 
and, so far as can be judged, politically 
ineffective.” The provincial press was 
milder, and to a -considerable degree 


‘refrained from guidance. The author 


shares the general scepticism about the 
vote-winning value of the public meeting, 
“* the most unshakably Victorian of institu- 
tions,” “part of an election ritual.” 
But he endorses the general verdict that 
the audiences were “ serious,” *“ inquir- 
ing,” “ thoughtful.” He himself uses the 
phrase “ puzzled earnestness,” and sug- 
gests that the election oratory of 1950 was 
“* becalmed between two ages of politics.” 
“The old fustian and rodomontade no 


_longer go down. The Cobden who can 


translate the economics of the Welfare 
State into comprehensible re-vitalising 
politics has yet to appear.” Mr. Nicholas 
expresses the opinion that the interest of 
the voting public had been built up and 
maintained long before the campaign 
started. The most important factor, he 
is inclined to believe, was the growing 
pressure of governmental activities upon 
the individual, the other main factors in 
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producing the high poll being the long 
preparation and the effectiveness of party 
organisation. 

That the election results constituted a 
mandate for moderation is plain enough. 
Mr. Nicholas, however, has a pertinent 
but wisely qualified criticism to make. 
The election, he holds, did not bring 
squarely before the electors the crucial 
issues of the time. He concedes the 
difficulties of the politicians in this respect, 
but insists, none the less, that “at a 
moment when our national survival was 
at stake the fundamental issues were 
most of the time buried beneath other 
considerations which, important enough 
in themselves, were by comparison almost 
grotesquely trivial and irrelevant.” The 
“constant harping on the memories and 
legends of the thirties” incurs his special 
condemnation as a form of escapism for 
which there was no legitimate excuse. 

The causes of the so-called “ parlia- 
mentary stalemate ” are necessarily largely 
a matter of speculation, and in this 
respect Mr. Nicholas is rightly cautious. 
Mr. D. E. Butler, whose statistical con- 
tribution to the previous volume attracted 
so much interest, presents in an Appendix 
a detailed examination of the 1950 results. 
This is notable, in particular, for his 
insistence that no change has come over 
the electoral system, which will continue 
to produce exaggerated parliamentary 
majorities, and for his demonstration 
that, owing to the fact that Conservative 
strength happens to be more effectively 
spread than Labour strength, there is a 
bias in the system which makes it neces- 
sary for Labour to have roughtly 2 per 
cent. more of the popular vote than the 
Conservatives to get any given number of 


seats. This phenomenon was previously * 


concealed by a greater bias in Labour’s 
favour which was eliminated by the re- 
distribution of seats under the Act of 
1948. In conclusion, though not by way 
of criticism, one may urge the desirability 
in future elections of more supplementary 
local or regional surveys, on the lines of 
that conducted for Glasgow by members 
of the staff of the University in that city. 


R. BASSETT. 
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Evans. 9s. 6d. 


THE MASK AND THE MAN. Alan Thomas. 
Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 


ONE GREEN BOTTLE. Elizabeth Coxhead. 
Faber and Faber. 0s. 6d. 


LONG THE IMPERIAL WAY. 
Tasaki. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Villiers David. 


Hanama 


PLEASURE AS USUAL. 
Duckworth. 9s. 6d. 


FisH AND COMPANY. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 


Ralph Arnold. 


OUR men in an English village—a 

farmworker, a poet, a scientist (poet’s 
father) and a priest—meet the challenge of 
war and of death, each in his own way, 
each with the same sincerity. They are 
observed by a philosopher-doctor to whom 
they confide something of their thoughts 
and impulses. He makes of them and of 
their lives a play that shocks the conven- 
tional trustees of the Church Hall, and 
though he dies before it has been per- 
formed we are led to understand that 
somehow it is the fulfilment of his and their 
lives. The Lonely River is a penetrating 
study of character. Its episodes, whether 
set in the village, in the desert, in London 
under fire or in invaded Europe, are 
incisive and exciting. Seldom does the 
author, who writes with a poet’s fire, 
trespass into exaggeration. And yet in the 
reading something eluded me. The author 
seemed to be conscious of and driven by a 
deeper purpose than I discovered. To me, 
the book was four stories loosely linked. 
Each held my interest. I should have been 
sorry to miss them. But in Hardiman 
Scott’s mind, I am sure, lay a more 
significant unity than I could realise. 

The Mask and the Man is the story of 
Ralston, a man of ability and of potential 
charm, but possessing, it seems (and as he 
thinks), no solid core of character and 
personality, so that he is liable to be, 
despite himself, a perpetual play-actor. 
The story-teller served with him in World 


War I, and shared rooms with him there- 
after, until he himself appeared, both to 
Ralston and the Greek girl whom Ralston 
did not marry, to be a barrier between 
them. There was a break of years in the 
friendship. Then the narrator seeks out 
Ralston again—a knighted civil servant 
now, with a wife, much older than himself, 
concerned only to advance his impeccable 
career. And so—the reader sees it coming, 
of course—the Greek girl, now a rich 
widow, returns to the story. She, it 
appears, can give substance to the Ralston 
shadow. Alan Thomas tells the story to 
its sad end with sensitive sympathy and a 
keen, not unkindly, eye for character. But 
to my way of thinking the book never 
quite fulfils its promise, because the 
central figure, the pivot of the story and its 
raison d’étre, is not, whether man or mask, 
of so compelling an interest as to carry the 
weight laid‘on it. 

This criticism cannot be levelled against 
One Green Bottle. Cathy Canning, the 
girl from the Liverpool slum who takes to 
rock-climbing, dominates it—so much so 
that here the fault is that some of the other 
characters, notably the male climbers, are 
not sufficiently distinctive. Out of exas- 
peration, because slum opinion counts her 
the wife-to-be of a lad just sent to Borstal, 
Cathy goes off with a casual, amoral 
acquaintance for a week-end in Wales. 
Rock-climbing conquers her, transforms 
her, becomes her passion. There is a 
swift end of her pick-up pal. He is 
replaced by new amours with this or that 
climber. All this is part and parcel of her 
development ; Elizabeth Coxhead has no 
use for the romantic improbabilities of 
complete and immediate regeneration. So 


_Cathy grows in stature until—surprisingly, 


yet how rightly—what chiefly matters is 
her friendship with the girl who runs the 
Youth Hostel where she has become a 
V.LP.: a friendship based upon sorrow 
shared. I have no head for heights. I 
must take on trust the effect of rock- 
climbing on its devotees. Elizabeth 


Coxhead made this very easy for me. 
Indeed, I would include the rock-faces 
amongst the characters of which she made 
me vividly aware. 


Novels 


Hanama Tasaki spent some years as a 
conscript in the Japanese army that 
invaded China. Here is his picture of that 
army—obviously faithful, horribly reveal- 
ing, inevitably shocking. Here is complete 
subservience to brutal, usually stupid, 
discipline, relying upon blind acceptance 
of rule and punishments inflicted for lost 
prestige or to inculcate utter surrender of 
individuality. Yet we see also the persist- 
ence, or emergence, of independent 
thought ; we are won to a liking for some 
of the characters as we discover that they 
are not utterly alien. Long the Imperial 
Way is written in an English the style of 
which not only strengthens its air of 
authenticity, but makes it easier to swallow 
very frank descriptions of the life of an 
invading soldiery—something that is never 
for the squeamish, in whatever hemisphere 
it is set. I advise you, thus warned, to 
read this remarkable .book. You will 
no longer doubt the toughness of General 
MacArthur’s assignment in Tokyo. 

My last two books couple together, 
though one is a detective story. Fish and 
Company, despite its title, has nothing to 
do with fishing. Its setting is an 
Italian villa, the victim a Baroness of 
eccentric habit. The sleuthing, such as it 
is, is done by Mr. Puckle, an engaging 
character, by profession a _ nursery- 
gardener, a fact treated at first as 
a mystery, but plainly stated on 
the dust-cover. The characters—Baroness, 
Mr. Puckle, young in-and-outs of love, 
gardener’s boy—have their close counter- 
parts in Pleasure as Usual, self-declared a 
satirical story of a vastly rich lady, whose 
income wastes suddenly away, and of her 
daughters’ distressing taste in young men. 
Its extravagances are often mirthful, but 
so far from resemblance to life that 
the word satire is scarcely applicable. 
Whereas it does apply (as I suspect 
Ralph Arnold knows) to Fish and 
Company. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


maximum price (U.K. only) 
35/- bottle, 18/3 4-bottle, 9/6 4-bottle, 3/8 Miniature, 
As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assn. 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH 
AND BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HEN Dostoievsky died in 1881 his 

funeral was attended by enormous 
crowds. He had become an institution, 
because “‘ he had taught men to live and 
love and suffer.” That is probably why his 
two-volumed Diary of a Writer (Cassell. 
25s.), translated and annotated by Boris 
Brasol, is a book of occasional writings of 
quite unusual interest. The scope is wide, 
ranging from On Suicide and Haughtiness 
to Something about Russians in Railroad 
Cars.’ It will be seen that the translation 
was done in U.S.A. 


* * * 


Mr. F. L. Lucas is among the most ver- 
satile of English writers and scholars. His 
work at Cambridge has been entirely effec- 
tive and accomplished. Literature and 
Psychology (Cassell. 15s.), is a collection 
of university lectures, setting forth “ our 
new knowledge of human nature ”’ in rela- 
tion to some of the great figures of world 
literature. This is the publishers’ claim. 
It may well be true. I find these lectures 
satisfying and_thought-provoking. I am 
not so sure about the new knowledge of 
human nature. 


* * * 


For some reason the essay has gone out 
of fashion. Perhaps it is because most of 
us were compelled to write “‘ essays ”’ at 
school. There is good reason for believing 
that we are now in a particularly fruitful 
period of essay-writing, although one of 
our best and most accomplished writers in 
this form has recently died. Messrs. Dent 
have done well to include a selection of 
Robert Lynd’s Essays on Life and Litera- 
ture (4s. 6d.), with an admirable introduc- 
tion by Sir Desmond MacCarthy in their 
Everyman’s Library. As Sir Desmond 
says: “‘ Lynd was a good writer who knew 
that journalism also affords opportunities 
to the artist.’’ This book shows how ably 
Lynd found “ little by-paths for us, leading 
out of the thoroughfare of everyday 
interests into the gardens of fancy and 
thought.” 
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For the past three years one of the 
brightest features in the Radio Times has 
been the prefatory notes by Mr. Stephen 
Williams of plays about to be broadcast. 
Written solely to interest listeners in the 
literary and dramatic qualities of the plays 
broadcast, Plays on the Air (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.), are the very best kind of literary 
journalism by a man who knows and 
loves the theatre. The book will be an 
ideal present for the young person just be- 
coming interested in the drama. \ 


* * * 


M. Michel Poirier, Professor of English 
Literature in the Sorbonne, shows con- 
siderable insight and‘critical ability in his 
biography of Christopher Marlowe (Chatto 
& Windus. 10s. 6d.). The emphasis is 
rightly laid on criticism, and the result is a 
workmanlike book which has no startling 
contribution to make to Marloviana. 


* * * 


Nineteenth Century Architecture in 
Britain (Batsford. 2Is.), by. Reginald 
Turnor, is a racily written survey of the 
chequered course of building in this 
country from Regency times to 1900. ' Mr. 
Turnor has the interesting theory that our 
architecture took the wrong turning when 
the Victorians applied. moral standards to 
esthetic and practical questions. 


* * * 


No such consideration can be applied to 
Mr. L. T. C. Rolt’s Horseless Carriage 
(Constable. 20s.). Well illustrated, it 
tells the story of motor transport in Eng- 
land from the beginnings to the present 
day. Mr. Rolt comes to the conclusion 
that the present traffic congestion is due to 
the ever-increasing number of heavy goods 


- vehicles on the roads, while “‘ those older 


and better trade routes, our canals and 
railways, which are so much better fitted to 
carry goods traffic, have been allowed to 
become wasting assets.” 

E. G. 
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THE FINANCE OF PAKISTAN 


By JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


HEN the Indian Empire was divided 

on August 15, 1947, there were those 
who predicted the bankruptcy and collapse 
of Pakistan. The establishment of a 
stable, solvent State was an achievement 
of faith and courage. A more mundane 
factor working to Pakistan’s advantage 
was, and is, the food surplus of Western 
Pakistan with its superb system of irriga- 
tion canals. There 85-5 per cent., and in 
Eastern Pakistan 95-2 per cent., of the 
population are villagers: Thus, although 
free from the horrors of famine which now 
threaten India, Pakistan lacks industries 
and developed power resources. No 


comprehensive mineral survey has yet 


been made. 

The urge to national progress, and 
embittered relations with a more highly 
industrialised India, have therefore promp- 
ted fiscal policies designed to attract 
industrial investment. Defence and other 
basic enterprises have been brought under 
Central Government direction. Foreign 
capital is welcomed by the Pakistan 
Government, subject to conditions ensur- 
ing Pakistani participation in administra- 
tive and technical services and the option 
of subscribing 51 per cent. of the shares in 
certain industries and 30 per cent. in others. 
A recent Government survey gives the 
total requirements for industrial develop- 


ment in industrial ventures. But great 
improvements are being made to the docks 
at Karachi and Chittagong, ambitious 
hydro-electric projects have been begun, 
Pakistani and other technicians have been 
employed or are being trained in: the 
country or abroad, and the Government has 


_ set up or encouraged the building of jute 


and cotton textile mills and cement and 
sugar works. 

At Partition two only of 35 banks had 
their head offices in Pakistan. The State 
Bank, Pakistan’s successor to the Reserve 
Bank of India, was founded in July, 1948, 
and fiscal autonomy was thus secured. 
Forty-nine per cent. of its shares are held 
by members of the public, and it acts as 
banker to the Central and Provincial 
Governments and controls and regulates 
the currency, credit and foreign exchange 
of the Dominion. A Commercial Bank 
was later set up with an authorised capital 
of six crores, of which 25 per cent. was 


. subscribed by the Central Government. 


ment during the next 10 years as between . 


about Rs.3,500 and 4,000 million approx- 
imately.* 

It was announced in the 1948 budget 
that new industries using power machinery 
and employing more than 50 men would, 
during the first five years, be exempt from 
income tax, super-tax and business profits 
tax up to 5 per cent. The response was 
somewhat disappointing. British and 
other external capital was discouraged by 
dangers of war and disturbance and there 
were complaints of inadequate dock facili- 
ties or of income tax higher than in India. 
Pakistanis preferred the easier profits of an 
expanding commerce to the risks of invest- 

* One Pakistan rupee is worth 2s. 2d. 


A lakh is Rs. 100,000. 
A crore is 100 lakhs or £1,079,427. 


. Rs. 3.2 to the United States dollar. 


Pakistan inherited 17 per cent. of -the 
United Kingdom sterling balances and a 
withdrawal of £15 million was agreed 
upon by the two Governments in August, 
1950. 

For two years the Pakistan rupee was 
freely interchangeable at par with the 
Indian rupee and retained the old exchange 
rate of Rs. 13.2 to the English pound and 
The 
devaluation of sterling in September, 1949, 


: from the 4.03 to the 2.80 rate was followed 
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by an equivalent devaluation of the rupee 
by India, without any consultation with 
Pakistan. The latter declined to follow 
suit, and the Governor of the State Bank 
explained in a broadcast from Karachi on 
September 29 that Pakistan, being an 
agricultural country eager. for industrial 
expansion, did not wish to place the hard- 
currency area “ beyond its reach,” that 
area being “‘ a cheap and ready source of 
capital- goods.” 

The effects of the decision against 
devaluation were reviewed by the Minister 
for Commerce, Mr. Fazlur Rahman, on 
September 13, 1950. He claimed that 
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exports to the annual value of Rs. 89.31 
crores “justify the confidence we had in 
our decision’? and appealed to India, 
which “should be one of our closest 
trading partners ”’ to “ fall into line with 
the rest of the world and test our rupee by 
trade.” 

Pakistan’s fiscal stability is certainly 


impressive. The retention in the first six - 


months of wartime import controls and 
the dislocation of her import machinery by 
the flight of non-Muslims gave Pakistan a 
highly favourable trade balance. Despite 
the subsequent relaxation of certain con- 
trols, Pakistan has continued to enjoy a 
balance of payments both generally and 
with the hard-currency area which is 
substantially in her favour. At the time 
of Partition the national finances were 
precarious. An interim budget, based on 
_ the assets and liabilities taken over from 
the current Indian budget, showed a 
very serious deficit. An emergency loan 
was enthusiastically over-subscribed and 
the first three Dominion budgets have 
been balanced, thanks mainly to substantial 
increases in receipts from customs, excise, 
income tax and sales tax. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Given improved relations with India, 
prosperity could be expanded. Despite 
the Nehru-Liaquat Pact there were, in 
October, 1950, 8 million refugees from the 
Republic in Western and 1-2 million in 
Eastern Pakistan. To complete their 
rehabilitation, a supplementary Finance 
Bill imposed additional taxation on higher 
incomes, luxuries and petrol. The Kashmir 
imbroglio imposes moreover a crushing 
burden of arms, accounting for 65 per 
cnet. of Dominion expenditure. 

The quarrel over the rupee is pernicious. 
Trade with India is blocked, despite such 
expedients as the bartering of certain 
quantities of jute for cotton piecegoods, 
etc. The Pakistan rupee can hold its 
higher valuation while there is world 
competition for primary products: but 
the fact that jute is grown in Pakistan and 
processed in India is an illustration of 
their essential interdependence. Agree- 
ment must be reached on the economic 
and political differences of these two 
Commonwealth nations, if the new 
nationalism of Asia is to be saved from 
Communist tyranny and perversion. 

JOHN BiGGs-DAVISON. 


A booklet to read 
before you appoint 
your Executor 


The Manager of any branch of Lloyds 
Bank will be pleased to let you have 
a copy of this booklet, which provides 
useful information about the Bank’s 
executor and trustee services. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


T should be an easy matter for a singer 

who knows his job to plan a recital of 
songs to go on two sides of an L.P. disc. 
If he has done his programme building 
well and if the listener allows for a reason- 
able interval between the groups—as in 
the concert hall—the result should be 
entirely successful. 

It is so on Decca LXT 2543, on which 
the French baritone, Gerrard Souzay, 
accompanied by Jacqueline Bonneau, 
gives us six unrelated songs by Fauré and 
the four songs of the cycle L’Horizon 
Chimérique, one of Fauré’s most beautiful 
works. The average slow tempo of the 
songs—Fauré wrote few songs in quick 
tempo—engenders, perhaps, a_ slight 
monotony, but in general this side is most 
enjoyable. Amongst the songs, besides 
the cycle, are Apres un réve, Clair de lune, 


and Arpége. The Schubert group on the 
reverse side includes Der Wanderer, Der 
Doppelganger and Der Erlkénig, a formid- 
able trio lightened by Haidenréslein and 
Fischerweise. _M. Souzay’s voice is not 
weighty enough for the terrifying climax 
in Der Doppelgaénger, but his innate 
artistry is always in evidence, and his 
characterisation of Der Erikénig is 
masterly. The recording is excellent. An 
operatic recital raises problems that have 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. Operatic 
arias have a natural tendency to rise to a 
climax, particularly those by Italian com- 
posers from Verdi onwards, and a series 
of climaxes, in a succession of arias, 
becomes somewhat wearisome. Suzanne 
Danco cleverly avoids this difficulty in her 
well-chosen operatic recital on Decca 
LXT 2557, but one gets a considerable 


Recent 


Outstanding Records 


CELECODDHHDH 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


ROBERT MERRILL and 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
with RCA Victor Orchestra cond. by 
Jean Paul Morel 


Death of Thais, ‘* Thais’’ — 
Massenet; Obéissons, quand 
leur voix appelle, ‘Manon’ — 
Massenet (Dorothy Kirsten 
only) - - - DB21184 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 

and The Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Nicolai Malko 

Pimen’s Monologue, ‘ Boris 
Godounov'’—Moussorgsky arr. 
Rimsky-Korsakov - DAI9 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
(Recorded in Westminster Cathedral, 
London) 


Organ Toccata (from 
Symphony No. 5 in F Minor) 
—Widor - - - BI00I8 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


HALINA STEFANSKA 
Ballade No. | in G Minor— 


Chopin - - - - C406l 


NICOLAI MALKO 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Variations on a Theme from 
Suite No. 3 in G—(5 sides) ; 
Intermezzo, ‘' Voyevoda’’ — 
both by Tchaikovsky C 4058-60 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Bart. 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Dance of the Seven Veils, 
“Salome’’—R. Strauss DB 21149 


ALFRED CORTOT 
* Preludes— Book | — Debussy 
DB 9578-82 (Auto couplings only) 


* Addition to the Special List 
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jolt in passing at once from Depuis le 
jour from Louise to Ah fors é lui from La 
Traviata. Madame Danco’s classical 
style and clear cool tones are best suited 
to the great aria from Gluck’s Alceste 
(Divinités du Styx), but she is very moving 
in Adieu a notre petite table from Mas- 
senet’s Manon and in Purcell’s immortal 
When I am Laid in Earth, from Dido, 
though I do not approve of the omission 
of the second section. The orchestral 
accompaniments (En de_ conduction 
l’Orchestre du Suisse Romande) are not 
very inspiring and only fairly well re- 
corded. 

One’s thoughts turn to Easter music 
this month; but there is only the Easter 
Pontifical Mass (H.M.V. DB 21140-2) 
which includes bells, trumpets, a lot of 
fervent crowd noises, bits of an unspeci- 
fied Palestrina Mass and a sermon in 
Latin by the Pope—a documentary rather 
than an artistic affair—and, which I 
strongly recommend, Victoria’s marvel- 


lous and poignant setting of one of the 
Good Friday Responsories, O vos omnes 
on Nixa BY 3072. 

The outstanding issue on 78 r.p.m. 
records is Gioconda de Vito’s performance 
of Mozart’s G major violin concerto, 
K 216, with Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic . Orchestra on -H.M.V. 
DB 2177-9. Previtali conducts the 
London Symphony Orchestra in a very 
well recorded, but slightly too ponderous, 
performance of Ravel’s enchanting Mother 
Goose Suite (H.M.V. C 7824-5) and there 
is a delightful performance of the Theme 
and Variations from Tchaikovsky’s Suite 
No.3 in G by Malko and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra on H.M.V. C 4058-60. 

Lovers of Bach must not miss. the 
glorious concerto for three pianos (Edwin 
Fischer, Ronald Smith, Denis Matthews) 
on H.M.V. DB 21180-82 with Fischer con- 
ducting the Philharmonia Orchestra. This 
makes up for the cut in the meat ration. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


poh: tree SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


oF Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 
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SCHOOLS—continued. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 


can give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 
HOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
SINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Continent), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 

Publishers of ‘‘ Schools” Complete Guide to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools.~“Fully Illustrate Price 6s., Post Free; 
also ‘ * Scholarships at Boys’ Public Schools ” (3s. 6d.) and 

* Scholarships at Girls’ Schools ” (2s. 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST., 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent 2803. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND aa. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, tng i Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficient independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Music a special feature. 
Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


HOTELS 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End ‘Standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. *Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 
5314. 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


EPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.—Park House. A private 

Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


Ross.— —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


OSTHWAITE, Keswick.—‘“ Hazel Bank,’’ site of Rogue 
Herries’ House. Commanding magnificent mountain views. 
H. & C. Interior sprung mattresses. Write for brochure. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
e Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
oat" Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


EREFORD.—Green Dragon—leading hotel in the 

County. Comfortable beds, luxurious lounges, good 
food and wines, a cheerful atmosphere and moderate charges. 
Lift, H. & C. all bedrms. Rdcd. terms Oct. to Mar. Phone 
2506 or write THE MANAGERESS. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


4 ceaateaie (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LEWES.—wWhite Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.’ 


ONDON, HAMPSTEAD.—Langorf Hotel, 18/20 Frognal, 

N.W.3. A.A. and R.A.C. approved London Lists. ‘*A 
cosy hotel with the personal touch.’’ Within 15 mins. by Tube 
of Piccadilly Circus. Nightly, weekly and residential. Singles 
from 5 gns., doubles from 7} gns.; room, bath and breakfast 
from 15/- per day.—Tel.: Hampstead 2275. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hy iro. 


YE.—The Old Hope Anchor Hotel, Watchbell Street. 
Good food, soft beds and warm hotel. 


"TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Royal Pier Hotel. A 
“Gaze” hotel, with its unvarying high standard for 
accommodation, service and cuisine. Highly recommended. 
——_ above sea. Private bathroom to most bedrooms. 
é3 


WESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 
Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


ACCOMMODATION 


FARL’ S COURT, central for all parts, real country hospital- 
ity by country people. Room and Breakfast 12/6. Smith, 
113 Warwick Road, S.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3127. 


SELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9940. 


NURSING HOMES 


EACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 

Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs. Nerve, Medical 
Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to recuperate in 
maximum sunshine. Central heating. Beach Chalet. 
Apply Matron, Kingsdown, Deal, Tel. 251 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street , London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor3781. 


ih Pb Pom 
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The eternal stillness of the mountains... and the clear ringing rumble of 
the stones. The deep blue of the snow in shadow ...and the dull grey-green 
thickness of the ice. The sharp tension of the moment... and the 
quietly happy relaxation to come. And for perfection one thing more— 
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